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E  Pan  American  Union,  now  50  years  old,  is 
international  organization  created  and  main- 
sed  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics; 
rentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
a,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex- 
,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
iied  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi- 
ly  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
irrican  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
jrdance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
;t  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
■■rtcan  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
i  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
died  States  Seeretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
Jtly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
tifrrmre,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
ts  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
13;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
rnth,  at  Montevideo,  Urug;uay,  in  1933;  and 
Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
fbrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
a  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
"he  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
ifflotc  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
lering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
itjons.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
itributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
iportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
nmered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  .American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  oiganizcd  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  arc  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  mapis.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  sec  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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THE  BOTANICAL  GARDEN,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

Started  by  Dom  Pedro  I  in  1808,  the  Botanical  Garden,  l>ecaiise  of  its  rich  collections  and  Inal, 
planting,  is  a  delig;ht  to  all  lx>tanists  and  t;arden-lovers  who  visit  it. 
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Garden  Notes  from  .South  America 


DONALD  GR.\Y 


Afier  a  six-day  trip  by  lx)at  down  the 
.\tlantic  coast  and  across  the  Caribljcan 
.ve  came  to  Panama.  It  took  five  hours 
0  pass  through  the  Panama  C'anal  from 
he  .Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  travelling  in  a 
-jutheasterly  direction,  which  is  very  dis- 
■  ■nceriing  Ix'cause  we  think  of  the  Pacific 
ilccan  as  west  of  the  .Atlantic.  It  is  an 
'•vperieiuc  to  penetrate  the  jungles  of  the 
r.ipirs  on  a  large  steamer  from  whose 
leik  at  times  it  is  almost  possible  to  reach 
:ut  and  pick  flowers  from  either  bank. 

For  the  gardener  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  trip  through  the  Canal  is  that 
across  Lake  Gatlin.  The  islands  in  the 
lake  were  mountain  tops  l)efore  it  was 
ade  bv  the  flfKxling  of  this  area  and 


luaw 


Donald  Gray,  formn  landscape  architect  and  garden 
onsullant  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  went  to  South  America 
February  1939,  on  a  specially  arranged  survey  of 
and  private  gardens  and  parks.  He  journeyed 
'sh  the  Panama  Canal,  down  the  West  Coast  to 
I  alparaiso  and  Santiago,  Chile,  crossed  the  continent  by 
■  Lakes  route  and  the  pampas  of  Patagonia,  and  went 
'(•  the  East  Coast,  spending  time  in  Buenos  Aires, 
I'fenlina,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 


every  island  is  densely  covered  with 
tropical  plants.  Barro  Colorado  is  an 
island  of  alxtut  4,000  acres  and  is,  of  course, 
part  of  the  C'anal  Zone.  Used  as  a 
lalxtratory  by  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Tropical  .America,  it  is  a  paradise  for 
the  biologist.  1  here  are  all  varieties  of 
})lant  forms,  from  round-headed  dark¬ 
leaved  masses  of  trees  to  the  delicate  leaves 
of  the  eucalyptus  and  mimosa.  Bananas 
and  palms  have  striking  broad  leaves 
which  contrast  with  the  fine  foliage  of 
other  vegetation. 

For  the  most  part  everything  is  green, 
but  there  are  so  many  different  shades 
that  it  is  exciting — light  yellow-greens, 
blue-greens  and  gray-greens.  Here  and 
there  are  masses  of  bloom  and  where  there 
is  color  there  is  a  splash  of  it  that  can 
Ixj  seen  for  miles — not  just  small  bushes, 
but  enormous  trees  completely  covered 
with  bloom.  The  .-African  tulip  tree  grows 
.SO  feet  or  more  high.  In  February  it  does 
not  have  leaves,  but  every  branch  from 
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the  ground  lo  the  tip  is  covered  with 
clusters  of  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers. 
One  of  these  trees  on  the  shore  of  a  cove 
in  the  blue  lake  surrounded  by  the  dense 
green  foliage  of  other  plants  is  a  sight  long 
to  be  remembered.  \Vc  saw  alst)  many 
medium-sized  trees  full  of  white  blossoms 
that  reminded  me  of  our  own  flowering 
dogw(K)ds. 

Buenaventura.  Coi  ombia. 

This  part  of  the  world  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  in  the  tropics.  There  is  no 
winter,  spring,  summer  or  fall.  It  is  one 
continuous  warm  season.  The  gardener 
here  never  gets  a  rest  period  In’cause  an- 


Courtesy  of  Thoms*  Barbour 


B.\RRO  COLOR.ADO  ISL.WD,  P.WAM.A 
C.ANAI. 

Formerly  a  hill  top  and  now  an  island  in  Gatun 
Lake,  Barro  Colorado  is  a  lalxiratory  for  the 
study  of  tropical  flora  and  fauna. 


nual  flowers  as  we  know  them  are  in  rcnr.. 
bloomers.  Some  varieties  of  trees  lose ; 
their  leaves  for  a  short  period  once  a  ve^ 
but  most  plants  are  evergreen. 

The  first  view  that  we  had  of  Soi; 
.America  proper  was  at  Buenaventui 
The  town  itself  is  uninteresting,  but  v, 
took  a  launch  ride  up  the  .Agua  Dul 
River  for  about  20  miles  to  see  the  june'. 
The  trip  was  disappointing  to  many  p 
cause  no  one  saw  any  monkeys,  alligaur 
parakeets  or  butterflies,  but  just  to  look; 
the  jungles  of  tropical  plants  was  well 
the  trip.  It  reminded  me  of  an  clabow 
conser\atory  at  home, 


because  all  ^ 
plants  that  we  grow  under  glass  arc  g*i| 
ing  out  in  the  open.  Every'  inch  of  groaS 
is  covered  with  plant  growth,  and  wM 
there  is  no  room  for  plants  to  get  m 
roots  into  the  soil  they  live  in  the  crotch] 
of  other  plants.  There  are  many  para>i 
and  epiphytes.  Long  strings  of  roots 
tend  from  overhanging  branches,  grow 
downwards  until  they  can  bury  ihcmsd 
in  the  earth  and  take  in  nourishmf 


Banks  of  broadleaved  and  maidenhair  fr 
come  clear  to  the  water’s  edge.  We  >. 
few  flowers  in  bloom  because  this  is 
rainy  season.  Ne.xt  month  is  the  time 
every  plant  to  burst  into  bloom. 


Gu.ayai^uii.,  Ecuador. 

This  is  a  city  of  140,000  persons  and 
largest  port  for  this  country.  I  never  rc 
ized  until  this  morning  that  the  countn 
named  Ecuador  because  it  straddles 
equator.  Our  steamer  entered  the  ihhl 
of  the  Guayas  River,  and  traveled  for  ib 
hours  liefore  arriving  in  the  harlxjr  of : 
city.  Even  then  we  could  not  get  to  ad 
but  were  taken  ashore  in  a  launch. 

The  trip  up  the  river,  which  is  aboui|-  R 
mile  wide,  showed  luxuriant  \egetat 
caused  by  abundant  moisture  and  s 
shine.  Palms  were  conspicuous.  Tf:: 
were  many  picturesque  rafts  with  tliatcr 


CourtM)  of  Mm.  Donalti  ((ray 

THE  \V.\TERFRONT  P.\RK.,  GUAYAQUIL 
.\n  attractive  entrance  to  the  chief  Ecuadorean  port  is  the  garden  promenade  along  the  river. 


'  i  reed  coverinjgs  similar  to  those  seen  on 
j  Chinese  rivers,  also  quaint-lookine;  boats 
, :  hewn  from  logs.  These  craft  bring  down 
from  the  interior  districts  tagua,  a  palm- 
j  nut  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory-  and  for 
the  making  of  buttons;  cacao,  pineapples, 
watermelons,  bananas,  and  other  tropical 
*  ;  fruits  are  also  in  their  cargoes. 

1  ;  The  visitor  is  impressed  immediately  with 
i  the  beauty  of  the  city  because  there  is  a 
i\  !  mile-long  park  separating  the  water’s  edge 
:  ■  from  the  main  business  boulevard.  It  is 
i  i  only  a  few  hundred  feet  wide  and  has  been 
I  built  within  the  last  eight  years.  There 
fij  are  landing  places  and  docks  but  the  park 
-  i  itself  is  the  city's  front  yard  and  it  is  l)eau- 
tiful.  It  stretches  on  both  sides  of  La 
)Ui  i  Rotonda,  a  semicircular  colonnade  en- 
:  =  shrining  a  monument  to  the  famous  meet- 
V  ;  ing  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  in  the  city, 
[h  ‘  There  are  many  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
■  i  in  bloom  at  this  time  and  most  of  them  con- 


1 

( 


tinuc  to  bloom  throughout  the  year.  Here 
are  a  few  that  1  recognized;  Royal  poin- 
ciana,  with  fine  foliage  and  showy  scarlet 
flowers;  pink  and  white  crepe  myrtle;  Ixju- 
gainvillea  trained  as  trees;  a  variety  of  elder¬ 
berry  with  white  flowers;  many  camellias 
completely  covered  with  their  fragrant 
white  flowers;  and  the  hibiscus  in  all 
shades.  Other  trees  were  almonds,  euca¬ 
lyptus.  cypress  and  even  our  common 
poplars.  Traveler’s  palms  are  used  as  a 
background  for  benches  and  are  very 
picturesque. 

This  city  used  to  be  like  many  tropical 
cities,  unhealthful,  full  of  mosquitoes  and 
malaria.  Today  it  is  sanitary,  with  most 
of  the  streets  paved.  There  are  fine  wide 
boulevards  with  park  areas  in  the  center 
and  numerous  pretty  small  parks  in  the 
busiest  sections. 

Many  new  buildings  are  being  con¬ 
structed,  both  business  blocks,  apartments 


CourtMy  of  Mr«.  l>ooald  Gray 

A  SMALL  GARDEN,  LIMA 

Owners  of  homes  in  government  housing  projects  take  great  pride  in  their  gardens. 
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and  private  homes — all  done  in  the  modern 
style.  Each  home  has  its  own  little  private 
garden  fenced  or  walled  in  from  the  street. 
People  grow  all  the  annual  flowers  that 
we  do — marigolds,  asters,  roses,  dahlias, 
cannas  and  balsam.  One  traveler  living 
in  Chile  asked  the  name  of  an  orange- 
yellow  flower,  saying  that  she  had  seen  it 
growing  in  the  United  States  and  was 
taking  back  some  seeds.  It  was  the 
Tithonia,  or  Flower  of  the  Incas,  known 
to  the  Indians  of  South  .America  long 
Ix’fore  we  ever  had  gardens  in  North 
.America. 

In  the  older  part  of  the  city  the  build¬ 
ings  are  made  of  bamboo,  which  is  resist¬ 
ant  to  termite  destruction.  Bougainvillea 
vines  cover  them.  The  cathedral  is  being 
rebuilt  with  concrete  walls  Ix'cause  the 
stucco-on-wood  walls  had  been  destroyed 
by  termites  in  a  period  of  35  years. 

Guayaquil  is  a  city  well  worth  visiting. 


Lima,  Perc. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  who  live  in  t!» 
United  States  do  not  know  more  abro 
our  neighlxjrs,  the  South  .Americans,  i 
because  it  takes  so  long  even  by  a  fast 
to  get  from  our  country  to  theirs.  It 
taken  us  1 2  days  from  New  York  to  re 
Lima,  a  city  whose  modern  sections 
similar  to  any  of  our  own  cities  (rf 
same  or  larger  size,  except  that  I  think 
are  more  beautiful.  The  colonial  edi 
have  a  peculiar  charm.  The  streets 
immaculately  clean  and  many  of 
buildings  are  white.  Beautiful  in 
buildings  in  the  colonial  style  look 
white  marble,  but  upon  examinati 
find  they  are  cast  concrete. 

All  the  streets  and  wide  boulevards 
lined  with  trees  and  at  this  season,  w 
is  summer,  the  trees  are  all  in  lilix) 
have  never  seen  a  more  lieautiful  sis^ 
than  the  miles  of  jacaranda  trees  acal: 
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THE  QUINTA  PERRICHOLI,  LIMA 
The  colonial  style  of  architecture  is  set  off  by  a  formal  garden. 


0  white  walls  of  buildiners.  This  tree 
ms  to  grow  only  about  25  feet  tall,  but 
iin  every  branch  drip  deep  lavender, 
A'isteria-like  flowers.  Some  Ixjulevards  arc 
ned  with  the  yellow-bloomed  senna  and 
her  streets  have  a  combination  of  the 
■ivender  and  yellow.  Roads  into  the 
nhurijs  have  palms,  ficus  or  eucalyptus. 
There  are  many  small  parks  throughout 
lihe  city  and  all  of  these  are  planted  with 
I'.Dv.erinir  trees  and  shrubs.  The  square 
n  the  ver\’  center  of  the  business  section  is 
'  liruunded  by  rows  of  clipped  crepe 
myrtle.  There  are  few  leaves  visible  be- 
|(ause  the  entire  top  of  each  shrub  is  a 
iiass  of  pink  flowers.  In  the  many 
iiburh'.  the  houses  are  on  small  lots. 
iThe  newer  ones  are  not  built  w’ith  walls 
t  the  street  nor  do  they  have  patios. 
^1  hev  have  flower  gardens  between  the 
'I'cs  and  a  hedee  or  fence  along  the 


sidewalk.  Pink  and  red  geraniums  climb 
fences  or  walls  as  high  as  the  second  story 
of  the  house.  The  large  blue  morning- 
glory  climbs  over  the  roof.  There  is  a 
vine  with  long  racemes  of  pink  flowers  that 
covers  the  entire  fa5ade  of  a  building. 
They  look  like  the  delicate  bloom  of  a 
begonia. 

One  law  that  exists  here  we  might  prof¬ 
itably  adopt.  All  vacant  lots  must  have 
a  wall  next  to  the  street.  This  makes  for 
a  uniform  residential  section.  The  owner 
of  such  lots  must  also  keep  them  clean  of 
weeds  and  debris.  There  arc  many  inter¬ 
esting  private  gardens,  some  quite  large. 
They  are  all  in  the  formal  style.  One  of 
the  finest  is  the  garden  in  the  rear  of  the 
so-called  Perricholi  Palace.  It  is  easy  to 
recall  scenes  described  in  the  book  The 
Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  when  La  Per¬ 
richoli  received  her  friends.  The  garden 
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is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  rectangular  in 
shape,  along  whose  sides  run  broad  gravel 
walks  and  water  fills. 

The  astounding  thing  alxiut  the  growth 
of  the  trees  and  flowers  here  is  that  they 
have  to  be  watered  by  means  of  ditches 
or  by  hand.  All  this  part  of  Peru  is  arid 
ground  without  plant  growth  of  any  kind 
except  where  water  is  artificially  applied. 

Santi.4go,  Chii.e. 

This  large  city,  the  capital  of  the 
country’,  lies  at  the  foothills  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  Andes  Mountains.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  never  descends  to  freezing  in  the 
winter  time  and  now  in  the  midst  of  sum¬ 
mer  the  days  are  quite  warm,  although 
the  nights  are  comfortably  cool. 

Every  sort  of  plant  grows  if  artificially 
watered.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants,  all  familiar  to  us  in  the  north, 
that  I  noticed  in  one  large  garden  today: 
Walnuts,  horsechestnuts,  willows,  poplars, 
oaks,  lindens  and  sycamores;  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  pines  and  hemlocks,  yews 
and  cedars;  strawberry  shrubs,  lilacs, 
abelia  and  Japanese  quince;  geraniums, 
asters,  delphiniums,  shasta  daisies,  tube¬ 
roses,  hardy  amaryllis,  phlo.x,  petunias 
and  portulaca.  Blooming  along  with  these 
plants  are  oleanders,  crepe  myrtle,  Scotch 
broom  and  many  varieties  of  mimosa. 
Tropical  trees  like  the  date  palm,  arauca¬ 
ria,  figs,  giant  ferns,  lotus,  nectarines,  and 
all  varieties  of  vegetables  were  also  noted. 

Water  is  supplied  by  means  of  canals; 
each  person  has  access  to  a  canal  by  digging 
a  ditch  to  it.  Through  a  system  of  ditches 
the  water  is  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the 
garden.  Flower  beds  and  trees  all  are  in 
depressed  areas  and  every  so  often  the 
water  is  allowed  to  flood  the  ground. 
Good  turf  is  at  a  premium  here.  When  a 
gardener  wishes  to  water  turf  he  uses 
drinking  water  from  the  house  because 
the  canal  water  contains  so  many  weed 


seeds.  We  complain  about  weeds  in  > 

T1 

lawns.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  that  wr  . 
seeds  are  not  distributed  by  watering. 

The  city  appears  to  be  in  the  transitior.J“’ 
period  of  growth.  The  old  large 
near  the  city  are  being  deserted  and 
land  is  being  subdivided.  I  visited  gardir. 
after  garden  that  was  only  a  shadow  of  f  - ' 
past  splendor.  Only  the  trees  remain  asP  * 
memory  of  former  grandeur.  In  a  v 
this  is  disheartening,  but  in  place  of  • 
large  estates  are  hundreds  of  small  sjardr 
beautifully  maintained. 

While  some  of  the  many  parks  date  b 
to  the  16th  century,  others  are  very 
Some  are  well  kept  up  while  others 
badly  neglected.  The  most  lieautifulr 


track  in  the  world  exists  inside  the  c 
limits.  There  is  a  marble  palace  hou;! 
the  refreshment  rooms  and  the  gardens 
elaborate  in  the  formal  style.  The 
course  is  set  against  the  background 
the  .\ndes.  In  the  center  is  a  large  i 
and  a  steeplechase  course.  Evorythint 
perfect  and  exceptionally  well  cared  : 
I  discovered  there  a  dwarf  red  geraui. 
used  as  a  border.  It  seemed  to  be  so: 


h 


thing  new.  ■ 

.\nother  interesting  feature  of  Santiagep 
the  flower  market  in  the  center  ofthec  j.  _ 
Wisteria  vines  cover  the  pergola-like 
and  great  quantities  of  flowers  are  off -T 
for  sale  at  low  prices.  A  large  bunch 
hardy  pink  amaryllis,  about  60  blooms, 
but  four  pesos,  or  twenty  cents  in 
money.  Sweet  peas,  four  or  five  di 
stems,  cost  ten  cents.  i|,, 

\’alparaIso,  about  three  hours  from  S^,. 
tiago,  is  the  main  port  of  Chile.  It 
beautiful  city  with  a  wonderful  ocean  dr 
Nearby  \’ina  del  Mar,  a  summer  resorti^^i 
inland  dwellers,  is  a  garden  spot  "h, 
many  beautiful  houses  and  small  gard-  jj  - 
There  are  flowers  everywhere  all  along  f  i 
ocean  drive.  Wherever  plants  can  fic  t  , 
pocket  of  soil  there  is  color  and  blow  „ 
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the  flower 
market, 
santlago 

hf  mild  climate  of 
;-:!ago  favors  flow- 
which  bloom  in 
■ofiision  the  year 
iind.  spring  flow- 
-  appearing  while 
[hivcanthemums  arc 
still  abundant. 


i  Courtesy  of  Rebecca  simaltx 

lit  re'  arc  acres  of  geraniums,  blue  morn- 
ic  glories  and  Scotch  broom.  The  Cali- 
riiia  poppy  has  become  a  weed. 

Chilean-.\rgentine  Lake  Region. 

It  is  a  great  experience  to  cross  the  South 
iiiierican  continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
tluntic  by  way  of  the  lake  country.  .\ 
streamlined  air-conditioned  train 
irricci  us  through  the  desert  of  Patagonia, 
at  something  went  wrong  with  the  air- 
nditioning  apparatus  and  for  12  hours 
I  sweltered.  The  discomforts  of  travel- 
li.',  however,  are  easily  forgotten  because 

lakes  and  the  mountains  are  so  mag- 
iucent. 

lie  started  from  the  Chilean  town  of 
'^orno.  like  a  typical  Swiss  village  in 
3pearancc,  and  traveled  a  half  day  by 
iiomobile  along  the  blue-green  waters  of 
ake  Llanquihue.  After  lunch  at  Ense- 
■'"ia  we  took  a  lake  steamer  across  Lake 
"(los  Los  Santos.  The  snow-capped 


mountains  on  both  sides  are  reflected  in 
the  clear  water.  After  a  night’s  rest  at  a 
quaint  hotel  at  Peulla,  the  trip  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  automobile  over  passes  in  the 
Andes  to  Puerto  Blest.  This  ride  was  the 
high  spot  of  the  trip  for  me  because  of  the 
wonderful  plants.  Along  either  side  of  the 
very  narrow  roads  were  growing  wild  fox¬ 
gloves,  white  and  pink,  and  a  lily-shaped 
flower  called  Alstroemeria.  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  the  United  States,  but  it  would  be  a 
fine  addition  to  any  perennial  border.  The 
wild  fuchsias  growing  along  this  mountain 
road  were  in  full  bloom;  each  one  bore 
clusters  of  flowers  on  two-foot  stems.  All 
of  these  blossoming  plants  bordered  the 
roadside  for  miles.  In  the  background 
were  large  ferns,  palms,  cedars,  bamboo 
and  colihue,  a  tall  graminaceous  plant. 
On  many  of  the  trees  is  a  parasite  called 
L'snea,  very  similar  to  Spanish  moss, 
except  that  it  is  white  and  yellow  and  very 
decorative. 
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Every  once  in  a  while  alonij  this  densely 
wooded  road  there  would  he  a  turn  and 
then  there  would  appear  a  view  of  a  snow- 
covered  mountain.  In  other  places  there 
were  waterfalls  from  the  mountains  above. 
There  were  many  plants  that  I  did  not 
recognize,  and  I  had  a  great  desire  to 
gather  them  up  by  the  roots  and  bring  them 
back  home  so  that  gardeners  could  grow 
them  under  cultivation.  ,\11  I  can  bring 
back,  however,  is  the  memory.  Part  of 
this  mountain  pass  is  in  CUiile  and  part  in 
.\rgentina  in  the  Nahuel  Huapi  National 
Park.  This  park  contains  over  3,000 
square  miles  and  has  some  of  the  finest 
scenic  lakes  and  mountains  in  the  world. 
It  is  becoming  very  popular  lx)th  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  resort  and  as  a  winter  resort  because  of 
the  railroad  line,  completed  six  years  ago, 
making  it  accessible  to  Buenos  .\ires.  A 
ride  on  Ix'autiful  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi 
brought  us  to  Bariloche,  the  end,  for  us,  of 
this  Ix'autiful  country.  The  C^hilean  and 
.\rgentinean  lakes  are  well  worth  the  7000- 
mile  trip  from  home. 

Bu  ENOS  .\IRES.  .\rGENTINA. 

Phis  city  is  much  more  European  in  ap- 
|X'arance  than  any  of  our  large  cities. 
Maylte  it  is  Ix^cause  of  the  dominance  of 
Spanish  architecture.  .Ml  the  houses  are  of 
masoniA’,  none  of  wixxl.  even  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  There  arc  Ix^autiful  squares,  parks, 
and  boulevards,  covering  a  total  of  some  1 5 
square  miles.  .Mong  the  river  stretches 
Palermo  Park.  Here  many  athletic  ac¬ 
tivities  are  centered,  and  some  10,000 
school  children  come  here  each  day  during 
the  summer  to  play.  The  park  has  lakes, 
a  Ijeautiful  rose  garden  and  miles  of  drives, 
walks  and  bridle  paths.  The  traffic  on  the 
streets  keeps  to  the  left,  which  makes  it 
very  confusing  to  us.  and,  in  addition,  there 
are  few  traffic  lights. 

It  would  have  Ix'en  impossible  for  me  to 
have  seen  private  gardens,  in  the  short  time 


I  had  in  this  city,  had  it  not  been  for 
kindness  and  combined  efforts  of  th: 
organizations;  The  Buenos  .Mres  Garc 
Club,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Corbett,  prr 
dent;  the  .\rgentine  Horticultural  Socir 
Senora  Julia  Bullrich  de  Saint,  jiiTMclr 
and  the  Instituto  Cultural  Ar^en.:: 
Norteamericano,  Dr.  Cupertino  del  Gain 
president.  .\  committee  from  these  ors.:: 
zations  met  us  on  our  arrival,  and  cv : 
minute  of  our  stay  was  arranged  for 
pleasure. 

We  were  first  taken  to  visit  an  esia- 
just  outside  the  city  limits.  .\n  estancia 
something  we  do  not  have  in  our  pan 
the  world.  The  one  we  visited  was 
home  of  the  Pereyra  Iraola  family,  c 
sisting  of  a  park  of  2,500  acres  and  amnl 
portion  of  more  than  6,000  acres,  £;i\ 
over  to  horses  and  cattle.  There 
three  large  homes  for  different  ineinl)ei' 
the  family.  We  had  the  honor  of 
taken  through  the  park  by  Senora  Jose^ 
de  Pereyra  Iraola.  Many  of  the  road 
were  turf  so  go<xI  that  automobile  whtij 
had  no  damaging  effect.  .About  80 
ago,  the  first  Senor  Pereyra  Iraola  pi; 
1,000,000  trees  in  the  naturalistic 
Not  a  single  tree  existed  anywhere  in 
large  area.  Today  the  effect  is  that 
great  English  park,  with  long  vistai 
masses  and  specimens  of  beautiful 
It  took  a  great  vision  to  plant  sapli 
gain  the  effect  for  another  generation.' 

We  also  visited  the  Villa  Elisa  and 
gardens  of  Senora  de  Saint.  One 
esting  part  of  the  garden  was  a  long 
of  rose-covered  arches  with  garden 
off  each  side;  these  contained  a  colli 
of  perennials  from  all  over  the 
Lilium  Philippinense  was  at  its 
perfection  and  filled  large  vases  cvi 
where. 

We  visited  the  garden  of  Mrs.  h 
Bell,  Estancia  Grande,  where  refreshrr 
were  served  on  the  terrace  just  outside 
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,  a:  building  that  had  been  originally  a  beautiful,  sweeping  lawns.  All  drives 

■;.vion  chapel.  The  gardens  and  summer  were  tipped  with  bright  red  brick  screen- 

liowers  here  were  at  the  height  of  their  ings. 

liUmi,  though  the  season  is  equivalent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

ur  hottest -August  weather.  How  can  I  give  readers  of  these  pages 

In  another  tour,  we  visited  the  small,  an  idea  of  this  Ix'autiful  city  in  a  few 

.  i’im.itc  gardens  of  memljers  of  the  Gar-  hundred  words?  X’olumes  have  Ijeen 

(All  Club  at  Hurlingham,  a  nearby  written  alxnit  its  attractions,  and  every' 

It  was  a  walk  from  one  lovely  book  that  I  have  read  ends  by  .saying, 

AAidin  to  another,  each  quite  different,  ‘AVords  are  inadequate  to  describe  the 

.Aproslim  the  personalities  of  the  owners.  beauty — you  have  to  eome  here  yourself 

All  trees  and  shrubs  have  to  be  planted.  really  to  appreciate  it.” 

I'll  re  are  varieties  from  all  over  the  .Ml  I  can  sav  is  that  it  is  the  most 
Mnrkl,  many  of  which  would  not  stand  beautiful  city  I  have  ever  visited,  in 


Courtt»y  of  Burenu  of  Public  Parks,  Buenoa  Aires 

A  ROSE  GARDEN,  BUENOS  AIRES 

he  parks  in  the  .Argentine  capital  are  much  used  by  the  fieople,  who  enjoy  the  fine  roses  and  other 
flowers  planted  in  a  harmonious  setting. 


<  ;:r  severe  winters.  We  visited  the  Presi- 
kimi’s  palace  gardens  in  the  afternoon, 
j  he  rose  garden  was  planned  in  the  French 
r,  with  many  standard  roses.  I'n- 
i'lii!  specimen  trees  were  irrown  on 


F.urope  or  in  our  own  country.  There 
aren't  enousih  adjectives  to  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  granite  mountains,  the  blue 
ocean  and  bays  with  pure  white  sandy 
beaches,  the  parks,  the  street  trees,  the 


¥ 
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flowers  and  the  blooming  trees  on  the 
mountain  sides.  There  is  beauty  every¬ 
where,  and  still  this  city  is  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  centers  in  South 
.\merica.  It  is  a  city  of  1,600,000  popu¬ 
lation,  and  from  its  very  beginning  it 
never  let  commercialism  mar  its  beauty. 
It  has  its  docks  and  industries,  but  also 
its  miles  of  parks  along  the  ocean  front 
and  it  has  made  these  parks  and  beaches 
pay  returns  in  attracting  visitors  and  in 
making  the  adjacent  property  valualde. 
Recently  electric  signs  advertising  tires, 
gasoline,  and  what-not  appeared  on  the 
nearby  mountains.  Residents  remon¬ 
strated,  and  President  GetulioV'argas  issued 
an  order  that  all  of  them  should  be 
removed.  So  today  these  beautiful  moun¬ 
tains  are  not  marred  by  signlxtards. 

Rio  is  the  most  modern  of  cities,  but  it 
recognizes  that  its  natural  Ijeauty  is  an 
asset  that  can  be  made  to  pay  its  way.  It 
has  government  housing  projects  for  the 
low-income  group.  It  has  parks  and 
recreational  centers,  and  all  public 
grounds  arc  perfectly  maintained.  There 
is  no  unemployment  problem.  Rio  has 
a  city  plan  that  is  being  followed  to  take 
care  of  the  future  growth  of  the  city. 

The  sidewalks  arc  laid  in  patterns  of 
small  blocks  of  white  and  black  granite. 
The  city  is  exceptionally  clean,  even  now 
during  carnival  time.  whole  story 
could  be  written  on  this  subject  alone. 
Carnival  lasts  continuously  for  three  days 
and  three  nights.  It  is  a  great  spectacle. 
I  have  tried  to  fill  each  day  with  visits  to 
public  parks  and  private  gardens — to 
sec  all  that  I  can  in  the  space  of  a  week’s 
visit;  1  know  that  I  shall  leave  without 
seeing  more  than  a  jxjrtion  of  its  charms. 
One  visit  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  only 
makes  me  want  to  return  to  spend  day 
after  day.  The  collection  of  the  Amazon 
plants  alone  needs  several  days  to  enjoy. 
The  mar\elous  avenue  of  palms  was 


planted  over  a  hundred  years  a?o 
Dom  Joao  \T.  I  have  snapped  pic; 
after  picture.  All  I  want  to  do  is 
capture  some  of  the  beauty  I  seefoi 
tangible  record. 

Perhaps  if  I  describe  my  expene! 
today  I  can  give  a  word  picture  of 
beautiful  city.  I  spent  the  morning 
the  white  sand  beach  of  Co|)acabar^i,, 
The  water  was  blue  and  green  undo 
brilliant  but  not  too  hot  sun.  It  is 
our  August  weather.  At  the  momi 
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the  carnival  is  on  and  there  is  ah 
singing  in  the  streets. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jos 
Brown,  an  attorney  and  an  active  me;: 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  M 
Brown,  who  is  president  of  the  Womr 
Club  as  well  as  a  newspaper  columnist 
had  lunch  in  their  apartment  with  a\ 
of  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  one  of  s, 
mountains  on  the  other.  We  started 
in  the  family  car  due  south  passing  n. 
of  white  beaches.  We  stopped  at  a  frit;, I 
garden  and  mate  was  served,  somp 
similar  to  our  tea.  The  garden  had  b 
planted  only  a  year,  but  some  of  the  pi: 
that  had  l>een  started  as  seed  tv. 
months  ago  were  already  young  trees  |j 
feet  high.  In  the  garden  were  blo<'n 
double  pink  hibiscus,  gardenias,  ca 
lias,  and  azaleas,  and  in  a  grove  v 
many  varieties  of  orchids,  some  still 
bloom.  It  was  a  pleasant  garden,  but 
real  joy  of  the  place  was  the  mountab : 
the  background.  i 

There  is  a  tree  called  quaresma  thatffr  " 
wild  on  the  mountain  side.  Some  call 
the  passion  flower,  lx*cause  it  blooms  j 
40  days.  It  is  a  medium  sized  treeer- 
ing  25  to  40  feet  tall,  and  is  compl 
covered  with  blossoms  of  violet-purple  < 
that  are  sometimes  four  inches  in  diamf  J 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  our  part  of 
United  States.  Then  every  here  and  i 
are  brilliant  vellow-blossomed  trees. 
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Your  Friend  Brazil 


IGXEZ  DE  BARROS  BARRETO  CORREE\  D’ARAUJO 

[Part  I] 


As  A  MEMBER  of  the  Brazilian  Commission 
to  your  Golden  Gate  Fair,  I  feel  myself 
obliged  to  reciprocate  your  friendly  inter¬ 
est  by  telling  you  something  of  Brazil  in 
order  to  inform  you  belter  concerning  your 
good  neighbor  in  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Therefore,  I  have  decided  to  introduce 
Brazil  as  a  friend  of  yours-  a  friend  who  is 
a  giant,  and  instead  of  having  just  one 
heart  has  fortv-ei^ht  million  hearts  to  love 
you,  and  instead  of  two  arms  to  "reel  you 
in  an  embrace,  has  3,286,170  square  miles 
to  receive  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States. 

But,  in  introducing  Brazil  as  a  human 
friend,  not  as  a  country,  I  sense  your  in¬ 
terest  in  her  features,  her  background,  her 
life. 

Perhaps  you  already  feel  frightened  by 
the  idea  of  her  being  a  giant.  You  imagine 
a  figure  of  tremendous  ugliness  in  her  huge 
dimensions.  Giants  are  not  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  human  beauty — they  are  ab¬ 
normal  creatures. 

Concerning  countries,  however,  you 
know  *this  is  not  the  case.  The  United 
.States  is  likewise  a  giant  who  embodies  a 
great  part  of  the  earth’s  beauty,  and  my 
countrv  deserves  the  title  of  being  its  twin 


Many  visitors  approach  me  personally 
to  express  their  awed  surprise  provoked  by 
the  size  of  Brazil,  which  fills  so  large  a  part 
of  the  map  lying  at  the  door  of  our  home 
on  Treasure  Island  as  a  concrete  invitation 
and  permanent  welcome. 


Address  delivered  before  (he  Collei;e  U’omen's  Club, 
San  Francisco,  October  4,  1939. 


Physical  Conditions  f 

Fauna. —  Brazil  is  the  third  largest  cob 
try  in  the  world.  .She  is  almost  a  quarter 
a  million  square  miles  greater  than  u 
United  States,  and  occupies  more  than 
third  of  South  America.  She  could  i- 
elude  in  her  mainland  all  Europe  (exek 
ing  Russia)  or  .^rgentina  three  times  or 
She  also  takes  in  islands  near  her  coai. 

The  shape  of  Brazil  is  ui.ui"ular-t 
most  the  same  as  that  of  the  contiir 
where  she  is  located-  which  makei  It 
boundaries  touch  all  the  other  South  Ssst 
ican  countries  except  Ecuador  and  Ck 
This  fact  leads  me  to  confess  pride  s 
our  peaceful  relations  with  our  numeiw 
neighbors,  with  all  of  whom  our  IwuK 
ary  questions  were  settled  pacifically.  I 
other  boundary  controversies  Brazil  It 
acted  as  a  mediator.  The  question  ofi 
C'haco  is  yet  very  fresh  in  the  memoifi 
all  of  us. 

Besides  numerous  other  outstandb 
points  of  similarity  in  their  historical* 
physical  features,  Brazil  and  the  Uai 
States  have  the  two  greatest  rivers  in  n 
world  running  through  their  lopeci: 
territories. 

I  wish  I  could  transform  my  words  t 
colorful  pictures  so  that  I  might  present 
you  as  it  is  the  prodigality  of  nature ; 
those  beautiful  regions  where  rivers  a 
mountains  combine  to  produce  378  caj 
racts,  falls  and  rapids — formidable  as 
lieautiful  generators  of  electrical  ener: 
.\n  impetuous  volume  of  water  c.iscac 
over  precipices  and  through  other  urand' 
of  nature  in  its  tumultuous  course  is  onf 
nature’s  most  bountiful  gifts. 


I 


F 


'1 

i 


THE  MONROE  PALACE,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

The  memory  of  President  Monroe  of  the  United  States  is  honored  in  the  name  of  this  imposing  edifice, 
which  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  Brazilian  Senate. 


uopyntht  by  Chtirlca  d'Knirry.  Manugian  tjtudioa,  Norwalk,  Codo. 
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Marshall  FMd  Amason  Expedition  photocraph 


A  RIVER  STEAMER  ON  THE  AMAZON 
The  mightiest  river  in  the  world  is  from  6  to  40  miles  wide  and  contains  many  islands. 


I  wish,  too,  that  I  could  paint  the 
placidity  of  the  lakes,  and  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Amazon  basin,  3,854  miles 
in  length;  the  Sao  Francisco  basin  also; 
the  opulence  of  the  Madeira,  Purus, 
Tapajos,  Javary,  and  Teffe  Rivers,  names 
reminiscent  of  the  former  masters  of  the 
country,  who  marked  with  the  charm  of 
legends  rivers  crossed  today  by  all  kinds 
of  boats,  from  modern  vessels  to  the  agile 
pirogue  of  the  Indians. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  show  as  on  a 
screen  those  enormous  sheets  of  water — 
calm  and  peaceful — vast  impassive  mir¬ 
rors  which  reflect  our  blue,  tropical  sky 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  splashed  with 
the  bright  colors  of  wildflowers  and  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  green  parrots,  hya¬ 
cinth  macaws  and  red,  black,  yellow, 
green  jacamars.  There  the  shrill  cry  of 
the  white  araponga  breaks  the  tranquillity 
of  the  scene  in  the  warmest  hour  of  the 
day. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  of  your  great 
Presidents,  whom  my  father  had  the 
honor  of  knowing,  was  enthralled  by  the 


descriptions  of  the  splendor  of  Braal 

hinterland  and  left  his  comfortable  hoi; 

here  in  the  United  States  to  see  the  lavk 

ness  of  Brazilian  nature  and  to  bring 

the  museums  of  the  United  States  rat 

specimens  of  our  flora  and  fauna. 

The  most  ferocious  animal  of  our  jun^ 

is  the  o«fa,  a  kind  of  spotted  jaguar  a 

countered  in  the  high  north  and  mid® 

western  part  of  the  country.  Of  couii 

there  are  in  Brazil  other  creatures  to! 

feared,  such  as  the  piranha,  a  tU  sh-eaO 

fish,  peculiar  to  the  Amazon  River.  1 
* 

But  why  speak  about  the  clangera 

creatures  in  Brazil  w'hen  there  are  thom 

,r 

such  beauty  as  the  butterflies  with  ^ 


Ihe  seas  and  rivers  are  lull  ot  seaios 
comparable  to  that  of  California.  Ilf 
.Amazon  River  alone  has  two  thousa' 
different  kinds  of  fish;  why  should 
mention  only  the  piranha'* 

Ci.iM.\TE. — Now  I  might  sav 
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thing  about  the  climatic  conditions  of 
Brazil— those  temperamental  character¬ 
istics  of  the  friend  I  introduce.  Because 
of  its  wide  range  of  latitude,  the  climate  in 
Brazil  is  varied.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  consider  it  in  three  zones.  The  tropical 
or  equatorial  zone  includes  the  northern 
states;  the  sub-tropical,  the  middle  of  the 
countiA’ — where  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  located — 
and  the  temperate  zone,  the  southern 
states.  Thus  the  average  temperature  is 
from  80.5  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the 
north  to  53.5  degrees  in  the  south. 

We  have  no  definite  seasons.  Except 
for  the  copious  rains  that  fall,  especially 
in  the  northern  states,  we  could  say  that 
in  Brazil  we  enjoy  an  eternal  spring,  though 


Francisco.  The  warmest  season  is  from 
December  to  May;  cool  weather  prevails 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  June,  July 
and  August  are  the  most  agreeable  months 
because  they  are  the  coolest.  In  October 
there  is  a  clear,  blue  sky  with  light  breezes, 
followed  by  lovely  moonlight  nights. 

Flora. — On  account  of  the  great  river 
valleys  and  the  long  coast  line  washed  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  there  is  a  very  rich 
vegetable  kingdom  in  Brazil.  The  forest 
of  the  Amazon  covers  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  miles,  perhaps  two-thirds 
the  area  of  the  United  States. 

Brazil  is  renowned  throughout  the 
world  because  of  the  wealth  of  her  agri¬ 
cultural  resources.  Her  forests  are  rich  in 


in  the  southern  states,  chiefly  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Santa 
Catarina,  the  lower  temperature  brings 
azil  cool  weather  and  very  thick  fog.  In 
iui;  Rio  de  Janeiro  we  have  many  white 


all  varieties  of  timber:  the  massaranduba, 
the  blossoming  baobab  of  Brazil ;  the  jaca- 
randd,  the  famous  hardwood  used  in 
handcarved  furniture,  whose  name  is 
allied  with  the  Brazilian  nobility;  the 


mornings  and  days  like  those  in  San  candelabra  tree,  which  in  the  warm 


BRAZILIAN  BIRDS  ARE  ABUNDANT  .AND  BEAUTIFUL 

i'l  black  and  white  Jubiru  mycteria,  the  largest  wading  bird  in  the  New  World,  is  one  of  the  two  storks 
found  in  South  America.  The  flock  here  shown  is  feeding  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  near  the  dense  forest. 
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caatinga  deserts  of  Ceara  appears  like  an 
enormous  lis;hicd  taper  standing  among 
the  dried  vegetation;  the  sucupira  and 
imbuia,  naturally  decorated  by  fantastic 
whorls  in  their  grain,  woods  which 
opened  new  markets  for  Santa  Catarina 
and  Parana;  and,  without  neglecting  the 
pines,  evergreen  in  my  tropical  country 
too,  I  must  emphasize  the  graceful  brazil¬ 
wood  tree,  which  is  the  source  of  a  dye 
yielding  the  color  of  burning  coal  (braza, 
in  Portuguese),  wherein  originates  the 
name  of  our  country. 

In  giving  the  source  of  your  friend’s 


Photoemph  by  Yn^s  Mexia 


ALONG  A  BRAZILIA.X  RIVER 

Palms,  so  majestic  in  their  native  habitat,  offer  to 
commerce  valuable  nuts,  oils,  and  waxes. 


name,  lam  reminded  of  the  habits  ofi 
tribe  of  Indians  who  used  to  name  thti: 
children  only  after  discovering  their  nai- 
ural  abilities,  so  that  their  sons  should  hav- 
names  according  to  their  disposition  u 
fight;  each  name  was  increased  by  the 
number  of  battles  won.  I  am  myself  o; 
Indian  blood.  My  several-times  grea 
grandmother  was,  four  centuries  ago,  a 
Tabajara  girl  who  married  a  Portuciue' 
nobleman.  Am  I  being  influenced  h 
atavism,  awakened  by  the  name  of  ti 
brazil-wood  tree,  which  the  Tupf  iri; 
called  ibira-pilinga,  that  is,  red-stick? 

Orchids,  one  of  Brazil's  typical  flower 
are  further  indications  of  her  naiur 
wealth.  Though  they  grow  wild  all  ovt: 
the  country,  we  have  orchid  farms  i: 
several  states.  You  can  pick  them  fret 
in  the  forest,  and  you  can  purchase  nt 
ones  for  the  same  price  as  an  aquamarir 
that  is,  as  much  as  one  hundred  dolla; 

The  real  flower  of  Brazil  is,  howeve 
the  waterlily  called  Victoria  regia,  nati 
to  the  state  of  Amazonas.  The  leaves  \ 
this  plant  are  sometimes  six  feet  in  diar  s 
eter.  t 

I  refrain  from  mentioning  vegetab  '  i 
products.  They  are  displayed  at  t:  i 
Brazilian  pavilions  at  New  York  ai  t 
Treasure  Island  —  Brazil  nuts,  carnaul ;  ( 
wax,  cacao,  timbo  (a  fiber),  cotton,  toban  i 
and  coffee  are  to  be  seen  there.  I  ( 

Deserving  particular  mention  are  | 
rubber  tree,  native  to  Brazil  and  calbl  ( 
Hevea  brasiliensis,  and  the  coconut  grov  |  I 
that  are  typical  of  the  northeastern  bcacb  E  i 
of  Brazil.  e  ! 

Minerals. — Like  the  above-mention'  ^  i 
products,  our  mineral  resources  are  show  ’ 
in  beautiful  samples  on  Treasure  Isb 
and  at  New  York.  I  do  not  need  to  n  i 
you  that  in  Brazil  we  have  beryls,  eir  | 
aids,  sapphires,  tourmalines,  anielhv; 
copper,  silver,  lead,  tin,  monasite  sar: 
iron,  coal,  manganese,  diamonds,  gold.  ' 
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THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  VICTORIA  REGIA 

The  huge  rimmed  leaves  of  this  beautiful  waterlily,  native  to  Brazil,  are  often  large  enough 
to  support  a  child.  It  grows  in  profusion  in  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers. 


We  of  Brazil  have  an  important  affinity 
with  our  Californian  friends,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  gold.  In  Brazil  we  also  had  a  gold- 
nish.  This  precious  metal  had  great  sig¬ 
nificance  in  our  history,  as  in  yours.  The 
rush  for  gold  was  a  result  of  its  discovery 
during  the  capture  of  Indians  by  the  new 
colonizers,  who  needed  men  to  work  at 
the  sugar  cane  industry  recently  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Madeira  Islands. 

Seeking  human  help,  the  early  land- 
owners  discovered  the  amazing  treasure 
buried  in  the  land  and  running  in  the 
rivers.  The  goldrush  brought  with  it  the 
search  for  diamonds,  and  with  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  these  two  main  sources  of 
wealth  came  the  clearing  of  the  forests, 
the  opening  of  new  regions,  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  Brazilian  wilderness  into  a 
peaceful  place  for  human  labor  and 
progress. 

-^t  about  the  same  time  that  greater 
quantities  of  gold  became  available  in 


Brazil,  heightened  religious  convictions 
sought  expression  in  the  erection  of  places 
of  worship  and  devotion,  and  hence  master¬ 
pieces  of  architecture  and  sculpture, 
especially  the  old  churches  of  Brazil,  bear 
witness  to  the  extensive  use  of  gold  in  the 
religious  art  of  those  earlier  eras.  This, 
however,  will  be  discussed  later  when  I 
speak  about  Brazilian  art. 

Gold  and  diamonds  are,  in  this  section, 
simply  minerals. 

In  Brazil,  gold  is  obtained  from  alluvial 
sources,  primarily  from  strata  and  second¬ 
arily  from  pockets  and  veins.  Like  iron, 
gold  is  found  in  many  states  in  a  quantity 
not  yet  calculated  by  any  survey.  The 
state  of  Minas  Geraes,  however,  is  the 
greatest  producer.  Considering  the  num¬ 
ber  of  primary  gold  deposits  that  have  not 
yet  been  worked,  gold  production  in 
Brazil  in  the  near  future  may  be  as  great  as 
in  South  Africa. 

The  diamond  is  the  principal  precious 
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Stone  of  Brazil.  In  the  state  of  Minas 
Geraes— whose  name,  General  Mines,  is 
indicative  of  its  nature — there  is  a  river 
called  Jequitinhonha  that  from  the  very 
beginning  of  Brazil  has  been  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  source  of  diamonds.  The  name  of  the 
old  city  of  Diamantina,  also  in  Minas 
Geraes,  originated  in  the  great  com¬ 
merce  in  those  gems  established  there  by 
the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

Inhabitants 

But  what  kind  of  man  is  it  who  has  been 
benefiting  from  this  wonderland,  this 
paradise,  found  in  the  very  continent  of 
.America?  What  kind  of  human  being  is 
it  whom  I  choose  to  consider  as  the  soul  of 
the  country,  the  heart  of  your  friend, 
Brazil? 

I  have  described  her  physical  features, 
her  temperament;  now  you  must  know 


the  spiritual  characteristics  of  your  friend, 
the  giant. 

The  aborigines  of  Brazil  are  Indian,  and 
as  the  main  character  trait  of  the  Indian 
is  hospitality,  there  is  a  guaranty  for  your 
friendship.  However,  the  Indians  of  Brazil 
are  not  the  same  as  those  in  the  United 
.States. 

One  of  the  subsidiary  tribes  of  the  Tupi, 
the  greatest  tribe  of  North  Brazil,  is  called 
Tamayo.  Researchers  into  Brazilian  eth¬ 
nology  found  a  parallel  between  this  name 
and  the  word  tama-oha,  which  means  grand¬ 
father  in  Polynesia.  This  makes  us  believe 
that  the  indigenes  of  Brazil  came  from 
Oceania.  Yet  we  cannot  determine  their 
real  origin;  scientific  research  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  not  yet  been  concluded. 

The  Portuguese,  the  colonizers  of  Brazil, 
and  the  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  Ger¬ 
mans,  British,  Italians,  Greeks,  Turks  who. 


BELLO  HORIZONTE,  CAPITAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MINAS  GERAES 

Behind  the  city  rise  the  mountains  of  Minas  Geraes  (General  Mines),  rich  in  tremendous  iron  deposits 
and  in  manganese,  aluminum,  gold,  mica,  nickel,  iron  pyrites,  and  zircon. 
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Courtesy  of  S&o  Paulo  Publicity  Bureau 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  SAG  PAULO 

Sao  Paulo,  the  coffee  and  manufacturing  metropolis  of  Brazil,  is  a  rapidly  growing  city  in  which  manv 
new  structures  are  constantly  rising. 
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in  their  thirst  for  conquest,  sought  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
establishment  of  commercial  as  well  as 
economic  and  cultural  interests,  have  been 
building  Brazil  during  four  centuries. 
.And  from  this  mingling  of  races  arose  the 
Brazilian  of  today.  Thus  Brazil,  like  the 
United  States,  has  been  a  great  melting 
pot  of  races.  Even  today  immigration  is 
encouraged  by  both  the  state  and  federal 
governm.cnts,  which  help  newcomers  to 
find  employment. 


AMERICAN  UNION 

Language 

We  speak  Portuguese  in  Brazil.  The 
short  period  of  sixty  years  when  Brazil, 
with  Portugal,  was  under  the  dominion « 
Spain  left  no  trace  of  the  Spanish  languaee. 
Brazil  was  settled  by  Portugal  and  her  lan¬ 
guage  is  Portuguese.  There  are,  of  coursf. 
many  words  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Form- 
guesc  language  of  Brazil.  I  might  add 
that  the  few  uncivilized  Indians  who  live 
in  the  inland  states  have  their  peculia: 
languages  and  dialects. 


Musical  Education  in  Brazil 


LISA  M.  PEPPERCORN 


Shortly  after  Getulio  \’ars;as  became 
head  of  the  Brazilian  government  in  1930, 
all  educational  problems  were  given 
sreater  attention  and  decisive  changes 
took  place.  One  of  the  most  weighty 
modifications  of  the  curriculum  was  the 
introduction  of  music  into  the  schools. 

It  is  unique,  perhaps,  as  well  as  sig¬ 
nificant  that  in  1932  the  Director  General 
of  Education  invited  the  country’s  most 
prominent  composer,  Heitor  \’illa-Lobos, 
to  take  charge  of  musical  education  in 
the  public  schools.  Without  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  efforts,  the  splendid  initiative 
and  the  brilliant  ideas  of  this  man,  Brazil 
would  not  be  able  to  boast  of  such  rapid 
de\elopmcnt  and  sound  achievement  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  period  of  eight  years. 

Villa-Lobos  recognized  immediately  the 
j  primary  material  on  which  he  could  build. 

1  He  had,  first  of  all,  a  people  with  excellent 
vocal  ability.  He  perceived,  too,  which 
foreign  systems,  already  proven  beneficial, 
could  be  applied  and  which  would  have 
to  be  modified.  His  most  far-reaching 
accomplishment  was  the  creation  of  a 
special  scheme  suitable  for  pupils  who  had 
not  yet  reached  the  same  educational  level 
musically  as  those  in  other  countries  but 
who  could  l)e  brought  to  an  equally  high 
standard.  \’illa-Lobos’  principle  has  been 
that  music  teaching  in  the  schools  is  not  an 
‘  end  in  itself,  but  the  medium  for  discipline, 

I  civic  training,  and  artistic  education.  It 
IS  significant  that  he  puts  artistic  education 
in  the  final  place.  This  is  because,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Brazilians  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  serious  music  to  the  full  only  if 
their  attitude  toward  art  is  definite  and  well 
crounded,  if  they  are  disciplined  enough 


to  listen  with  attention  and  understanding, 
and  also  if  they  have  learned  to  value  and 
respect  the  music  of  their  own  country. 

From  the  outset  Villa-Lolx)s  realized 
that  the  only  way  to  create  in  Brazil  an 
intelligent  concert-going  public — which  is 
his  ultimate  goal — was  to  concentrate  on 
the  musical  education  of  boys  and  girls, 
because  they  form  the  coming  generation 
which,  if  properly  and  rightly  trained,  will 
raise  the  artistic  and  cultural  level  and 
support  musical  life  in  general.  .Although 
the  obstacles,  especially  considering  the  tre¬ 
mendous  mixture  of  races  in  Brazil,  might 
have  appeared  insurmountable,  Villa-Lo- 
lx)s  has  solved  the  problem  splendidly. 
By  training  the  ear  and  having  short  musi¬ 
cal  phrases  sung  correctly  with  the  help  of 
a  manisolfa  system'  especially  invented 
for  this  purpose,  while  the  classes  were 
divided  into  performers  and  listeners,  he 
Ijegan  to  develop  individual  self-control 
and  group  discipline.  .All  this  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  although  it  seems  the 
most  natural  thing  to  any  outsider. 

The  next  step  was  to  teach  the  children 
the  difficult  national  anthem  and  nursery, 
folk,  and  national  songs.  This,  too,  may 
at  first  appear  unnecessary,  but  if  these 
songs  were  sung  at  all  they  were  likely  to  be 
roared  and  much  disfigured.  Having  im¬ 
proved  the  children’s  discipline,  Villa- 
Lolxjs  could  be  sure  that  with  great  pa¬ 
tience  and  endless  perseverance  he  w’ould 
succeed  in  having  the  .songs  performed 
correctly  and  musically.  But  self-control 
alone  has  not  been  his  aim,  since  on  the 

•  Villa-Lobof' manisolfa  method  is  built  on  the  Tonic 
Solja  system;  however,  it  uses  fewer  syllables  and  more 
hand  signs  and  can  thus  serve  for  any  key  and  any  chro¬ 
matic  notes. 
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A  CHORUS  OF  BRAZILIAN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

I'ndcr  the  intelligent  and  magnetic  leadership  of  Heitor  Villa-Lobos,  the  school  children  in  Rio 
Janeiro  are  being  taught  to  love  and  understand  music. 


whole  music  and  music  tcachine;  mean  to 
him  not  art  for  art’s  sake,  but  a  means  to 
foster  the  good  in  mankind.  Thus  instruc¬ 
tion  in  folk  and  national  songs  should  evoke 
a  patriotic  but  not  nationalistic  feeling  and 
perception  in  Brazilian  youth,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  vast  country  and  its 
divergent  inhabitants,  appreciation  and 
respect  for  their  countrymen  and,  finally, 
regard  and  esteem  for  people  in  the  world 
at  large.  This  is  what  he  understands  by 
civics.  When  this  has  been  achieved  he 
can  proceed  to  make  the  school  children 
acquainted  with  the  art  music  of  all 
periods  and  all  countries — this,  in  Villa- 
Lobos’  mind,  is  musical  education.  But 
in  Brazil  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
start  with  the  latter,  because  the  basis  for 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  it  would 
have  lx*en  entirely  lacking. 


The  principal  plans  for  education 
Brazil  are  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Edi: 
tion  and  Public  Health.  However,  e 
of  the  twenty  States  and  the  Fect 
District,  which  have  autonomous  . 
ministration,  carry  out  these  plans  acc  : 
ing  to  local  conditions;  the  work  is  su: 
vised  by  the  Federal  authorities.  Becj 
of  the  vast  area  of  Brazil  and  the  differ 
cultural  levels  of  the  various  States, : 
is  the  only  possible  way  to  achieve  edr: 
tional  progress.  School  attendance 
compulsory,  but  because  of  various 
Stacies,  including  a  shortage  of  tcacL 
and  an  insufficiency  of  adequate  sek 
it  has  not  yet  been  generally  enforced. 

The  supervision  and  control  of 
musical  education  in  the  public  seb  : 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  centralized  in  | 
S.  E.  M.  (Musical  and  .Artistic  Ed 
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lion  Service,  Department  of  Education  of 
the  Federal  District),  whose  initiator  and 
musical  director  is  Villa-Lobos.  The  Serv¬ 
ice  is  composed  of  a  council,  consisting  of 
the  director,  a  technical  assistant,  a  head 
of  instrumental  music,  and  an  assistant, 
and  its  work  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  staff  working 
out  plans  and  administering  various  divi¬ 
sions.  Attached  to  the  S.  E.  M.  A.  is  a 
special  radio  station  that  broadcasts  solely 
to  schools,  except  for  post-graduate  courses 
to  teachers  and  municipal  employees. 
The  S.  E.  M.  A.  also  supervises  the  local 
theaters  and  those  artistic  societies  which 
are  subsidized  by  the  municipality;  fur¬ 
thermore  it  furnishes  appropriate  music 
for  the  Section  of  Physical  Education  and 
does  research  work  in  national  music  to 
be  adopted  by  the  schools  later  on. 

The  S.  E.  M.  A.  plans  to  extend  its 
work  to  all  the  States  in  the  country, 
but  as  the  movement  is  new  and  the  lack 
of  suitable  teachers  is  still  serious,  many 
years  will  no  doubt  pass  before  a  nation¬ 
wide  program  can  be  put  into  effect. 

Music  teaching  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
the  rest  of  the  Federal  District  is  given  in 
four  kindergarten,  207  elementary,  twelve 
intermediate,  five  experimental,  one  pre- 
vocational  and  two  technical  secondary 
schools.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  all  these  schools  have  regular  music 
lessons;  the  shortage  of  trained  music 
teachers  has  prevented  it  so  far.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  60  schools  have  regular 
music  lessons  from  25  to  45  minutes  in 
length.  Forty  teachers  are  in  charge  of 
these  lessons.  This  means  that  one  teacher 
must  often  instruct  classes  in  various 
schools,  which  involves  much  waste  of 
time  in  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  music  lessons  in  the  re¬ 
maining  schools  are  given  at  irregular 
intervals  by  teachers  of  other  subjects,  as 
far  as  their  schedules  permit.  To  prepare 


and  train  the  latter,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
the  S.  E.  M.  A.  has  a  special  adviser  to 
give  the  necessary  help  and  some  sort  of 
guidance. 

For  the  training  of  music  teachers,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  has  a  special  institute,  so  far 
the  only  one  in  the  country.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  similar  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  nation  is  forecast  in  the  regulations 
of  an  education  law  which  have  been 
drafted  but  not  yet  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  course  in  music  education  for 
teachers  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  extends  over 
four  years,  and  musical  training  at  the 
National  School  of  Music  must  either 
precede  or  be  taken  simultaneously.  Usu¬ 
ally  six  to  eight  teachers  specializing  in 
music  pass  examinations  each  year;  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  start  of  the  movement  and 
also  this  year,  a  far  greater  number  com¬ 
pleted  the  course.  Seventy  trained  music 
teachers  who  have  passed  their  examina¬ 
tions  and  hold  a  certificate  are  waiting  to 
be  engaged  by  the  municipality.  Apart 
from  the  usual  musical  subjects  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  taught  gymnastics  to  develop  their 
sense  of  rhythm,  proper  breathing  as 
preparation  for  a  capella  singing,  and  the 
manisolfa  system.  The  principal  thing, 
however,  is  to  instill  into  them  the  right 
idea  of  teaching  music  to  school  children— 
namely,  that  music  is  not  a  fancy  subject 
or  a  luxury,  but  a  means  to  the  end  out¬ 
lined  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
There  is  also  a  special  teachers’  chorus 
called  Orjedo  dos  Prqfessores,  in  which  cer¬ 
tified  teachers  as  well  as  aspirants  have  to 
take  part  once  a  week  and  which  from  a 
purely  artistic  point  of  view  has  obtained 
unusual  results. 

In  the  grade  schools  usually  two  classes 
with  forty  pupils  each  are  taught  together. 
It  should  be  the  rule  to  have  music  lessons 
given  from  the  first  school  year  onward, 
but  as  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  has 
not  yet  been  employed,  only  the  last  three 
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of  the  five  elementary  scIkkiI  years  include 
music. 

The  music  course  for  the  five  years  of 
elementary  school  is  very  well  thoufi;ht 
out,  and  it  is  interesting  to  sec  how  bene¬ 
ficial  it  is  under  a  practical  musician  such 
as  Villa-Lobos.  The  pupils  start  in  the  first 
year  by  learning  the  G-clef  and  the  mani- 
solfa  singing  of  five-note  phrases,  and  in 
the  second  proceed  to  singing  longer 
phrases  taught  by  car,  the  first  verse  of 
the  National  .\nthcm  and  that  of  the 
Hymn  to  the  Flag,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
easy  songs.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years  they  learn  to  sing  part-songs, 
taught  by  the  special  manisolfa  system, 
so  as  to  train  their  car.  The  old  custom 
of  learning  songs  from  printed  music  is 
discarded.  Instead  of  a  piano,  the  tuning- 
fork  is  used  throughout.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Villa- 
Lobos’  method,  and  the  results  have  been 
surprisingly  good.  .Also  the  teachers  are 
trained  to  invent  four-part  songs,  which 
they  teach  to  the  classes  by  the  ten-finger 
system,  A  number  of  other  national 
songs,  easy  melodies  from  dictation,  sight 
reading  of  light  tunes,  part-singing  of  folk¬ 
songs  and  marches,  as  well  as  some 
knowledge  of  instruments  and  a  few  dates 
in  the  history  of  music  are  taught  during 
the  remaining  years  in  elementary  school. 
Already  the  results  prove  that  Villa- 
Lobos’  program  is  wisely  planned  and 
will  lead  to  his  goal  of  making  the  pupils 
acquainted  with  music  itself  and  not 
merely  with  its  theoretical  background. 

The  music  course  in  the  secondary 
schools  is  more  elaborate.  Besides  the 
manisolfa  training,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  school  music -teaching  and  is  included 
in  each  lesson  up  to  the  most  advanced, 
the  students  learn  songs  of  various  styles 
and  periods,  but  especially  those  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  composers.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  latter  is  one  of  the  main  points  in 


\’illa-Lobos’  scheme  since,  in  his  opinion 
students  must  first  of  all  be  trained  tc 
know  and  understand  the  music  of  thri: 
own  country  before  they  can  appreciatf 
foreign  music.  To  encourage  this  stud' 
the  teachers  have  to  give  short  lectures  or 
Brazilian  composers  and  their  works,  ani 
on  African,  Indian,  Spanish  and  Porn: 
guese  music  insofar  as  they  have  ir 
fluenced  Brazilian  music.  National  foil 
lore  as  it  is  linked  with  music  and  art  ir. 
general  is  likewise  discussed.  Short  sur 
veys  of  musical  history  and  of  the  develo; 
ment  of  the  orchestra  and  its  instrunira 
are  given  too. 

.Another  interesting  feature  is  that  ha: 
mony,  the  use  of  the  metronome,  and  othe: 
theoretical  matters  arc  not  taught  sepa 
rately,  but  applied  to  actual  music  pn 
formed  by  the  pupils  during  their  lesson- 
Thus  these  subjects  appear  natural  to  their, 
they  seem  something  integral,  not  borin: 
and  useless  stuff. 

It  is  astonishing  to  .see  how  well  all  ih- 
boys  and  girls  are  trained,  and  above  all 
to  observe  the  joy  they  exhibit  durini 
music  lessons.  Having  improved  the 
musical  consciousness,  Villa-Lobos  can  ur 
hesitatingly  ask  the  teachers  to  inform  then 
about  the  importance  of  concerts,  opei; 
performances,  musical  expression  in  get- 
eral,  and  the  significance  of  building  up  a 
understanding  concert-going-public.  T1 
results  of  the  last-mentioned  point  cann 
yet  lie  observed;  some  years  must  passh 
fore  the  youth  of  today  is  mature  enous: 
to  support  the  musical  life  of  the  cor 
munity. 

School  orchestras  do  not  yet  exist,  b 
in  two  of  the  three  technical  second^' 
schools  for  boys,  bands  have  been  organize 
as  an  extra-curricular  activity,  and  c 
pre-vocational  school  even  has  a  prol- 
sional  band  to  train  the  boys  for  puH 
military  or  municipal  groups.  InstruiiV 
tal  lessons,  given  individually,  extend  o' 
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a  period  of  six  years  and  consist  of  two 
courses  in  the  technical  secondary  schools. 
Those  in  the  pre-vocational  school  run 
through  three  years.  Theory,  choral  sing¬ 
ing,  breathing,  and  the  playing  of  wood¬ 
wind  and  brass  instruments  are  taught. 
Here  again  the  students’  intelligence  is 
(le\elopcd  and  his  thinking  power  stimu¬ 
lated,  because  after  a  time  the  teacher  has 
brought  his  pupil  to  a  point  where  further 
training  can  be  left  to  the  boy  himself. 
The  student  is  still  supervised  and  given 
lessons  now  and  then,  but  the  point  is  to 
educate  him  to  be  self-critical  and  to  have 
enough  energy  and  perseverance  to  study 
and  practice  by  himself. 

The  use  of  phonographs  in  schools  is  not 
greatly  favored  by  V’illa-Lobos,  who 
rightly  claims  that  the  children’s  musical 
consciousness  has  not  as  yet  improved  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  benefit  by  the  use  of  records. 
Only  about  30  percent  would  lie  interested 
in  listening  to  recorded  music  which,  as  he 
says,  is  not  enough  to  w'arrant  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  apparatus  and  records,  even  apart 
from  the  cost  involved. 

Included  in  Villa-Lobos’  scheme  is  also 
the  teaching  of  music  in  the  ten  municipal 
.\dult  Schools,  but  the  same  obstacle — the 
shortage  of  sufficient  and  adequate  teach¬ 
ers— has  so  far  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  plan.  Only  for  the  celebration  of 
national  holidays  are  the  adults  of  these 
schools  trained,  in  order  to  participate  in 


the  mass  choral  demonstrations  that  take 
place  each  year  on  Independence  Day  or 
the  Day  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  These  mass  choirs  consist  chiefly  of 
school  children;  last  year  there  were  30,000. 

Concerts  for  children,  three  of  which 
were  given  in  1932,  did  not  prove  very 
successful  and  therefore  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  For  one  thing,  the  children’s 
listening  capacity  was  not  mature  enough 
and  besides  the  Municipal  Theater,  with 
its  eighteen  hundred  seats — the  only  suit¬ 
able  place  for  these  concerts — was  too 
small.  Consequently  during  1934  and 
1935  another  plan  was  tried  which  seems 
to  have  been  more  successful,  but  this  too 
was  not  continued.  It  provided  for  so- 
called  “educational  concerts”  given  by 
bands  that  visited  various  schools  once  or 
twice  a  year. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  will  be  the  actual 
results  of  this  new  movement  and  of  Villa- 
Lobos’  educational  project,  because  its 
eight  years  of  existence  are  too  short  a 
period  to  permit  any  definite  conclusions 
to  be  drawn.  But  one  thing,  perhaps  the 
most  decisive  in  the  whole  scheme,  has 
proved  to  be  appropriate  and  right — that 
is,  the  method.  Villa-Lobos  has  empha¬ 
sized  more  than  once  that  he  is  not  work¬ 
ing  to  see  the  final  results  of  his  endeavors 
during  his  lifetime,  but  rather  that  he  is 
establishing  a  permanent  basis  for  the 
future. 


(  ourteay  ot  ran  American  Airwaya 


ON  LAKE  TITICACA 


Both  boats  of  reed  and  a  comfortable  steamer  ply  this  great  Andine  lake,  beyond  whose  low  shores  to" 
snow-capped  f)eaks  in  a  setting  of  opalescent  beauty. 


own  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 

IV.  Bolivia  and  Chile 


FRANCES  M.  BURLINGAME 
Dean,  Elmira  College 


Casa  Webster 
La  Paz,  Bolivia 

October  /,  1938 

Dear  family  and  friends: 

The  trip  from  Cuzco  was  long.  Finally, 
|,at  Puno,  over  the  heads  of  a  fighting  mob 
of  boys  wanting  to  carry  luggage,  I  saw  a 
familiar  face  and  blond  bob.  After  a  few 
moments  of  struggle  to  reach  each  other, 
Laura  Judd  Smyth  and  I  had  a  regular 
Elmira  reunion,  and  then  I  met  her  very 
I  attractive  husband.  We  got  my  things  on 
khe  boat  for  next  morning,  and  then 
bumped  out  in  a  taxi  as  far  as  we  could  go 
toward  their  house.  You  will  be  amused 
to  know  that  it  was  the  narrowness  of  the 
street  and  not  its  roughness  which  finally 
made  us  get  out  and  walk.  They  live 
high  up  on  a  hill  with  a  gorgeous  view  of 
the  lake  and,  as  you  might  expect,  have 
created  a  very  hospitable  and  charming 
home  in  this  far-off  land.  As  boats  run 
across  Lake  Titicaca  only  once  a  week  I 
had  to  leave  next  morning  very  early,  to 
my  great  regret,  as  I  kept  remembering 
things  which  would  have  amused  Laura. 

The  trip  across  l^ake  Titicaca  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  beautiful.  The  coloring 
baffles  description — such  deep  blue  of  the 
sky,  such  towering  snijw-capped  peaks, 
f  such  opalescent  tints  to  the  whole  land¬ 
scape.  In  fact,  the  brilliant  hues  in  these 
high  altitudes  remain  my  most  vivid  im¬ 
pression.  I  had  thought  that  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  outline  and  clearness  of  color  in 

Additional  letters  from  Chile  will  appear  in  subsequent 
issues.  For  the  letters  from  Colombia,  Ecuador  and 
1  Peru  see  the  Bi'lletin  for  January,  May  and  August 


Montana  exceeded  anything  I  had  ever 
seen  anywhere  else,  but  Peru  and  Bolivia 
can  outdo  Montana. 

As  we  landed  in  Bolivia  to  take  the  train 
to  La  Paz  we  had  to  become  used  to  a  new 
flag  and  new  uniforms  for  the  police.  We 
saw  huge  prehistoric  monoliths  and  stone- 
age  idols  from  the  train  windows.  Finally, 
just  as  the  guidebooks  say,  we  rounded  a 
curve  and  far  below  us  was  the  city  of 
La  Paz,  looking  like  something  from  a 
fairy  tale. 

October  5. 

.•\  few  days  ago  Mr.  Webster  took  us 
on  a  very  interesting  ride  into  the  country 
where  we  could  see  how  the  Indians  live. 
However,  the  expedition  which  has  stirred 
my  imagination  most  was  one  which  I 
took  on  Sunday  with  Srta.  Saavedra,  a 
very  intelligent  young  woman  who  teaches 
Roman  Law'  in  the  University  of  San 
Andres.  She  is  especially  interested  in 
social  problems,  being  very  active  in  Red 
Cross  work  and  teaching  Braille  to  six 
little  blind  orphans  as  a  form  of  spare¬ 
time  activity.  Naturally  she  is  w'ell  know'n 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  town,  so  the  Indians 
welcomed  us  into  their  little  shops,  and 
show'ed  us  their  wares.  Besides  what  one 
would  expect  in  the  way  of  foodstuff's, 
clothing,  and  household  utensils,  there 
were  almost  countless  shops  renting  ex¬ 
tremely  gay  and  ornate  costumes  for 
fiestas.  The  style  of  dress  seemed  to  be  a 
somewhat  imaginative  interpretation  of 
Conquistador  styles  for  men,  but  the  colors 
were  chiefly  gold,  silver,  and  pastel  shades. 
There  were  many  devilmasks  as  well, 
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most  of  which  were  ornamented  with 
lizards  and  snakes  crawling  over  the  faces. 

The  foodstuffs  were  almost  equally  gay — 
chalk-white  frozen  potatoes,  red  and  green 
peppers,  and  brightly-colored  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  painting  a  brilliant  scene.  The 
Indian  and  Cholo  women  selling  them 
were  in  Sunday  best,  wearing  either  hats 
like  a  derby  or  very  tall  varnished  white 
ones,  and  so  many  skirts  that  the  general 
effect  was  that  of  w'alking  cones.  The 
wealthier  ones  had  pastel  silk  shawls  with 
long  fringe — shawls  almost  exactly  like 
the  ones  Ruth  and  I  once  purchased  so 
proudly  in  Paris.  Their  slippers  resembled 
a  rather  broad  and  shiny  version  of  ballet 
slipper.  From  these  clean  and  expensive 
clothes  the  costume  ranged  down  to  dirty 
rags  of  no  describable  color. 

This  is  a  great  country  for  making  use  of 
every  scrap  of  available  material.  In 
several  shops  I  saw  hundreds  of  pairs  of 
crude  sandals  made  from  discarded  auto¬ 


mobile  tires.  In  another  the  entire  > 
of  goods  was  manufactured  from  old 
cans  of  assorted  sizes  and  shapes.  ^ 

The  flower  market,  in  front  of  one 
the  churches,  was  a  riot  of  color.  Pt.  ^ 
seemed  especially  fond  of  California;  . 
pies  as  cut  flowers,  even  if  they  do  shut  ; 
their  petals  at  night. 

My  state  of  health  and  the  funeral  of ; 
ex-President  prevented  my  using  most 
my  La  Paz  letters,  for  which  I  apolo; 
to  those  who  so  kindly  wrote  them  for : 
However,  I  did  use  the  ones  to  Dr.  R 
and  Dr.  Bell.  Dr.  Beck  had  gone  out  | 
the  plane  with  the  ex-President  in  a  \  ^ 
attempt  to  save  his  life  in  a  lower  altiti  i 
so  it  was  not  until  the  doctor’s  return ;  | 
I  saw  the  Clmica  Americana.  We  v  * 
out  to  the  site  of  the  new’  clinic,  and 
anced  on  planks  from  adobe  wall  to  ad 
wall.  The  plan  seems  excellent  to  me, 
the  site  unusually  well  chosen.  It  is 
little  far  outside  the  city,  but  the  road; 
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A  MONOLITHIC  GATEWAY  AT  TIAHUANACU 
The  ruins  here,  which  extend  over  a  considerable  area,  antedate  the  Inca  empire. 


being  paved.  The  grounds  contain  a 
beautiful  evergreen  grove,  rose-garden, 
and  many  eucalyptus  trees,  so  it  will  be 
ver)’  attractive.  However,  it  still  seems 
queer  to  me  to  see  such  modern  and  fine- 
looking  buildings  constructed  from  adobe. 

We  returned  to  go  over  the  present 
clinic,  and  again  I  marvelled  at  the  inge¬ 
nuity  which  carries  on  medical  and  surgical 
work  under  such  handicaps. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bell,  who  head  the  Insti- 
tuto  .\mericano,  took  me  to  see  the  Senior 
Play,  a  Spanish  version  of  a  PTench  play 
translated  and  coached  by  a  young  Bo¬ 
livian  teacher.  The  play  was  amusing  and 
well  done,  and  showed  some  real  talent  on 
the  part  of  the  young  actors.  .Afterwards 
the  faculty  of  the  school  and  a  few  .Ameri¬ 
can  guests  had  a  delicious  buffet  supper 
with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bell.  Talk,  chiefly 
educational,  ranged  hither  and  yon  until 
it  was  time  to  go  home. 

.A  few  days  later  I  had  a  very  interesting 


interview  with  the  Rector  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  was  almost  a  contest  to  see  which 
one  of  us  could  ask  the  most  questions,  and 
I  am  afraid  he  won,  for  1  left  with  many 
still  unanswered. 

The  day  before  1  left,  we  made  up  a 
party  to  spend  the  day  seeing.the  ruins  at 
Tiahuanacu.  It  was  a  very  amusing 
group— a  fat,  elderly  Argentine  woman 
and  a  young  Argentine  girl,  a  young 
Englishman  from  the  Legation,  a  young 
Panagra  co-pilot,  Mrs.  Webster  and  I. 
We  started  out  by  aulocarril  (a  motor-driven 
car  on  the  railroad)  with  some  misgivings, 
as  the  large  car  was  operated  by  a  Ford 
V-8  motor  much  too  small  for  it.  To  our 
surprise  we  got  there  safely.  The  town 
looks  like  a  child’s  clay  model  of  a  village, 
with  very  narrow  streets  between  brown 
mud  walls.  Here  and  there  one  sees  stone 
doorways  of  pre-Inca  carving.  In  front 
of  the  church  arc  two  huge  monolithic  idols 
of  a  past  age,  and  built  into  the  church 
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itself  are  stones  recognizable  as  coming 
from  the  same  source.  The  church  is  an 
amazing  jumble.  The  altar  is  solid  silver. 
There  are  no  pews  or  chairs,  the  people 
kneeling  on  the  uneven  stone  floor.  An 
ornate  electric  chandelier  is  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  by  a  rope.  One  receives 
the  impression  of  the  stone  age,  the  years 
of  early  Christianity,  the  Spanish  Con¬ 
quest,  and  the  modern  world  united 
almost  mysteriously  into  a  unit. 

The  ruins  are  scattered  over  a  wide 
area,  showing  that  the  city  must  have  been 
a  huge  one.  Again  I  am  filled  with  wonder 
as  to  how  the  stone  was  worked  so  accu¬ 
rately,  and  as  to  how  such  huge  blocks 
were  handled.  Someone  in  the  Tia- 
huanacu  civilization  had  excellent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy. 

We  were  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
horde  of  little  Indian  boys  tr^'ing  to  sell 
copies  of  ruins  or  faked  antiques,  or  failing 
that,  attempting  to  beg  in  soft  whines. 
It  was  funny,  but  also  a  little  unpleasant,  to 
see  them  romping  and  tumbling  like  happy 
puppies  one  minute  and  the  next  whining 


and  limping  pathetically  when  they  knn 
someone  was  looking  at  them.  They  lean 
the  tricks  of  the  trade  very  early.  Chit 
small  boy  dropped  and  pretended  to  dis. 
cover  an  absolutely  new  arrow-head  in  at 
attempt  to  drum  up  trade. 

My  sales  resistance  broke  down  underthc 
charms  of  a  beautiful  poncho  sold  by  ow 
of  the  dirtiest  Indian  women  you  cat 
imagine.  It  is  Just  back  from  the  dn. 
cleaner’s,  so  I  am  no  longer  afraid  to 
touch  it.  In  order  to  use  it  as  a  steamn 
rug  I  shall  sew  up  the  slit  used  as  an 
opening  for  the  head  of  its  previous  owner  ( 


.\rica,  Chile, 
Oclobai 

The  La  Paz-.Arica  sleeping-cars  are  no! 
to  be  recommended  with  the  same  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  those  from  Arequipa  to  Juliaa 
We  were  three  Americans  plus  all  our 
luggage  in  one  compartment.  But  we  ‘ 
laughed  our  way  along,  even  during  the 
night.  I  felt  quite  bereft  when  first  the  ^ 
Bolivian  and  next  the  Chilean  inspector  } 
took  away  my  passport  for  a  w'hile.  Some- :  < 
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THE  MARKET,  LA  PAZ 

Foodstuffs  are  gay  in  color — white  frozen  potatoes,  red  and  green  i>ep{>ers,  red  and  black  corn,  and  oih  ' 

vegetables  and  fruit. 
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Hotel  O’ Higgins 
Vina  del  Mar 
October  12,  1938 

Dear  family  and  friends: 

Don’t  be  startled  by  the  name  ofthis  most 
fashionable  hotel  of  Chile’s  most  fashion¬ 
able  sea-side  resort.  0’Hig^ins  is  the  name 
of  a  great  Chilean  hero  and  patriot,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  sound  in  our  ears.  But  I 
should  start  where  1  left  off  in  Arica,  and 
proceed  in  some  sort  of  order,  telling  things 
as  they  have  happened. 

Sunday  morning  I  was  taken  in  a  grimy 
little  launch  out  to  what  seemed  almost  a 
fairyland  to  me.  The  Santa  Lucia  is  spot¬ 
less,  of  course,  from  one  end  of  her  to  the 
other.  And  after  my  trips  into  the  interior, 
the  Santa  Lucia  seemed  amazingly  luxuri¬ 
ous.  Instead  of  my  modest  reservation  I 
was  given  a  large  and  beautiful  cabin  to 
myself.  It  is  off-season  now,  and  one  large 
party  from  New  York  cancelled  its  trip 
a  short  time  ago,  so  there  was  much  extra 
space.  And  I  began  a  sort  of  hymn  of 
thanksgiving — more  clean  towels  than  I 
could  use!  apparently  endless  hot  water! 
plenty  of  cold,  clear,  tasteless  drinking 
water!  silky-smooth  sheets  that  gleamed 
with  whiteness!  a  l>ed  so  comfortable  I 
wanted  to  turn  in  even  then  Ix-fore  break¬ 
fast!  And  as  for  breakfast  itself!  Really 
hot  toast,  and  all  the  fruit  one  wanted,  and 
eggs  boiled  just  right  (boiled.  I’m  afraid, 
and  not  cooked),  and  so  on.  And  such 
pleasant  and  intelligent  service.  And 
next  I  found  a  beauty  parlor  which  re¬ 
paired  some  of  the  ravages  of  the  inland 
trips.  By  the  time  lunch  was  ready,  I  was 
in  such  a  pleasant  haze  of  delightful  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  could  hardly  be  surprised 
when  I  was  invited  to  sit  at  the  Captain’s 
table.  That,  of  course,  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  series  of  interesting  acquaint¬ 
ances.  The  first  night  our  table  com¬ 
panions  were  the  German  Ambassador  to 
Chile.  Baron  von  Schoen,  and  the  German 


Consul  General.  Dr.  Barandon.  I  set 
to  meet  the  ambassadors  of  the  countri* 
whose  policies  I  most  dislike,  and  I  fir 
the  men  themselves  entirely  delightk 
The  Baron,  an  almost  bald  and  ver\'  mer 
German,  had  a  greater  gift  of  blarney  th, 
any  Irishman  I  have  ever  met. 

The  second  afternoon  the  Captain  tocii 
us  to  see  the  bridge,  and  patiently  answoci 
our  land-lubljerly  questions.  Then,  aski 
is  a  Sibelius  fan  with  an  extraordina.'' 
fine  collection  of  Sibelius  records,  he  tt- 
us  into  his  living-room  and  gave  us  a  ca* 
cert.  How  Gwynn  would  have  enjoycdif 

Our  next  table-companion  was  fej 
.American  consul  from  Antofagasta.  Tlir 
we  had  added  to  our  party  the  retiritt 
captain  of  the  Arie  Holland,  which  rut 
Ix'tween  Australia  and  Singapore 
Dutch  line  retires  its  captains  in  the  trop- 
at  the  age  of  45,  so  this  man  is  now  on 
way  back  to  Amsterdam  via  the  coast  j 
South  America  and  New  York  City, 
thought  of  the  Thompsons  and  of  .V. 
and  Mary  as  he  talked  of  those  fart 
ports,  and  his  tales  of  Bali  and  Java  mac 
me  think  of  Herawati. 

For  the  Captain’s  dinner  last  night ' 
added  the  doctor  in  charge  of  public  hea! 
in  .Argentina,  and  an  .Anaconda  Copfi^ 
Mining  Co.  man  and  his  wife  from  one 
the  biggest  .A.  C.  M.  mines  down  her 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  hated  to  have  i 
last  of  the  dinners  on  the  Santa  Lucia} 

The  first  night  on  board  the  movie  v 
Robin  Hood,  which  seemed  to  me 
unusually  Ixautiful  picture.  To  my 
prise  when  I  reached  my  cabin,  a  lii 
weary  after  a  long  day,  there  was  a  ! 
plate  of  fruit  waiting  for  me— the  equh 
lent  of  the  evening  raid  on  the  ice-chest 
home.  I  tell  you,  this  boat  thinks 
everything ! 

This  morning  we  were  ashore  at  ^-i 
paraiso  and  through  customs  in  the  blif 
ing  of  an  eyelid.  But  it  is  the  Fiesta  di 
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A  RESIDENCE  AT  VINA  DEL  MAR 

The  Chilean  seaside  resort  of  \’ina  del  Mar  overflows  with  flowers,  for  it  is  required  by  law  that  every 
house  must  have  a  garden  in  front  of  it. 


Raza  (Columbus  Day  to  us)  so  1  could  not 
get  from  the  custom  house  the  bags  I  had 
sent  ahead.  I  had  hoped  to  go  imme¬ 
diately  to  Santiago,  but  instead  here  I  am 
in  Vina  del  Mar,  and  it  is  worth  it.  In  the 
first  place,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  feeling 
of  freedom  here,  and  of  intense  local  pride. 
Ihe  ta.\i-man  talked  continuously  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  both,  pointing  out 
sights  and  giving  me  his  ideas  concerning 
the  coming  election.  The  chambermaid 
at  the  hotel  chattered  all  the  time  she  was 
fixing  the  room,  and  the  chief  burden  of 
her  lay  was  pride  in  \'alparaiso  and  Vina 
del  Mar. 

I  took  a  long  walk  to  see  the  city,  and  am 
entranced  by  the  flowers.  There  is  a  law 
here  that  every  house  which  is  built  must 
have  a  garden  in  front  of  it,  and  over  and 
over  I  was  told  proudly  that  this  is  the 


Garden  City.  Everything  seems  to  be  in 
blossom  at  once — iris,  great  borders  of 
garden  anemones,  sweet  stock,  marigolds, 
lilacs,  poinsettias,  calla  lilies,  pansies, 
English  daisies,  and  almost  unbelievable 
roses.  There  are  many  kinds  of  flowers  I 
do  not  know,  and  geraniums  frothing  over 
the  walls  in  a  riot  of  color.  The  vacant 
lots  are  golden  with  California  poppies 
and,  best  of  all,  the  surrounding  hills  are 
covered  with  trees.  I  must  not  forget  the 
breath-taking  borders  of  cinerarias,  the 
real  grass  under  the  trees,  and  the  stately 
lines  of  perfectly  shaped  palms.  The  fruit 
trees  are  in  flower,  and  others  are  in  that 
tender,  fresh  green  leaf  that  makes  spring 
.so  beautiful.  I  thought  of  Mountain  Day 
and  Elmira’s  hills  in  a  blaze  of  autumn 
glory-,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was 
in  the  same  world. 


The  First  Inter- American 
Congress  on  Indian  Life 

Pdtzcuaro,  Michoacdn,  Mexico,  April  14-24,  1^40 


DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


The  First  Inter- American  Cbnsiress  on 
Indian  Life  was  opened  at  Patzcuaro, 
Michoacan,  by  General  L4zaro  Cardenas, 
President  of  Mexico,  on  April  14,  1940, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary^  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  President  Cardenas,  whose 
address  to  the  delegates  of  the  Congress  was 
of  social  and  historical  importance,  said  in 
part: 

The  celebration  of  the  First  Inter-American 
Congress  on  Indian  Life  gives  evidenee  that  the 
problem  of  the  native  raees  of  this  continent  has 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  national  prcoceupation 
and  become  a  question  of  such  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  that  it  merits  the  convocation  of  an 
assembly  representing  the  indigenous  masses. 
These  masses,  human  groups  which  occupy  a 
place  of  first  rank  in  history,  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
recognition  of  their  social  personality.  .  .  . 

There  must  be  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indian  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  worker,  for 
he  is  a  member  of  the  active  community,  and  as  an 
individual  of  a  social  class  he  participates  in  the 
collective  task  of  production.  It  is  the  Indian, 
agriculturist,  artisan,  and  worker,  i>erpetuating 
the  manifestations  of  primitive  art  in  his  ceramics, 
in  his  beautiful  ornamental  creations,  and  in  his 
marvelous  construction  work,  who  blazed  the 
trails  of  regional  commercial  life  through  the 
centuries  and  who  preserved  his  systems  of  labor, 
even  while  adapting  himself  to  the  necessities  of 
modern  life. 

It  has  not  been  because  of  any  innate  incapacity 
or  because  of  any  irremediable  destiny  that  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries  many  indigenous  groups 
have  remained  isolated  in  the  mountains  or  in 
coastal  regions  infested  with  tropical  diseases. 
The  causes  of  their  isolation  and  attendant  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  have  been  geographical  condi- 
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tions  and  political  systems  which  have  creattt!  | 
oppressive  regimes.  I 

For  these  reasons,  rather  than  because  of  tht 
color  of  their  skin,  the  internal  forms  of  theii 
political  organization,  or  the  manifestations  of 
their  art,  the  Indians  as  a  group  appear  in  tht 
p>osition  of  an  oppressed  class,  doomed  to  struggit 
for  a  bare  existence  in  the  most  laborious  kinds  of 
agricultural  work,  in  the  most  insanitary  depths 
of  the  mines,  in  the  oil  fields,  in  the  forests,  anc 
wherever  else  business  enterprises  can  exploi: 
cheap  labor. 

The  Indian  and  the  mestizo  constitute  a  s-ciy 
important  element  in  the  prcduction  of  wealth 
and  have  also  been  determining  factors  in  tht 
movement  towards  emancipation  and  in  tht 
struggle  for  the  liberty  and  progress  of  the  natka. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  decisive  contribution  to  tht 
success  of  independence  and  the  foundation  of  on  i 
republic,  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  tht 
American  nations,  which  was  made  by  genunt 
and  illustrious  representatives  of  the  aborigiii 
races  and  by  mestizos — mestizos  in  whom  tk 
finest  attributes  of  both  races  are  commingled  b* 
in  whom  the  Indian  qualities  predominate,  the 
giving  them  a  ptersonality  so  inextricably  idendfiK 
with  continental  culture  that  even  detractooa 
the  Indian  cannot  deny  it. 

The  ideas  and  sentiments  that  inspire  this 
Congress  are  not  the  product  exclusively  of  OK 
time,  nor  do  they  form  part  of  the  ideology  tf 
certain  limited  group®.  Generous  spirits  hav 
always  regarded  the  Indian  with  sympathy,  as  i 
man  uncontaminated  by  the  errors  of  a  faht 
civilization.  The  conquistadors,  in  the  intertst 
of  commerce  and  psolitics,  suppressed  that  thecr 
with  an  iron  hand.  They  chose  to  regard  ih 
Indian  as  a  child,  but  under  the  protective  fonnuh 
of  the  cncomiendas  there  was  hidden  the  awi 
cruelty  of  slavery.  Later  it  was  thought  tht 
democratic  citizenship  would  assure  the  redemp- 
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THE  LIBRARY  AND  THEATER  IN  pXtZCUARO 
Here  the  First  Inter-American  Conference  on  Indian  Life  assembled  last  April. 
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tion  of  the  Indian  from  his  serfdom  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  rights  of  suffrage  and  property 
ownership,  but  the  excesses  of  capitalism  created 
instead  a  system  of  peonage,  of  latifundia,  and  of 
dictatorships.  We  want  now  to  find  a  means  of 
effective  emancipation  and  of  real  suppression  of 
unjust  and  artificial  privileges.  That  is  what  we 
must  seek  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Congress. 

The  formula  for  “incorporating  the  Indian  into 
civilization”  still  retains  vestiges  of  the  old  systems 
that  sought  to  conceal  the  actual  inequalities.  In¬ 
corporation  or  assimilation  has  generally  been 
understood  to  mean  a  process  of  “de-Indianizing” 
the  Indian,  of  forcing  him  to  adopt  alien  ways  and 
manners;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  considered  a 
process  of  teaching  him  to  abandon  his  primitive 
culture,  of  extirpating  regional  dialects,  traditions, 
customs,  even  the  deeply  ingrained  attachment  of 
the  man  to  his  land.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  one  who  pretends  that  either  a  resurrection  of 
pre-conquest  Indian  ways  or  a  state  of  stagnation 
would  be  compatible  with  the  trend  of  present-day 
life.  What  we  must  encourage  is  rather  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  universal  culture  into  the  life  of  the 
Indian;  that  is,  the  full  development  of  all  the 


natural  powers  and  faculties  of  the  Indian  and  the 
improvement  of  his  standards  of  living,  adding  to 
his  resources  of  subsistence  2md  labor  all  the 
implements  of  technical  skill,  science,  and  art,  but 
always  keeping  in  mind  his  racial  {lersonality  and 
respecting  his  conscience  and  his  integrity  as  a 
human  being.  The  program  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Indian  is  in  essence  the  same  as  that  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat  of  any  country, 
with  due  regard,  of  course,  for  special  conditions 
of  climate,  antecedents,  and  real  and  pressing 
necessities.  The  improvement  of  the  situation  of 
the  indigenes  can  be  made  the  object  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  be  waged  by  one  generation  after  another 
and  by  the  joint  action  of  governments  inspired 
to  seek  a  common  end.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Indian  has 
rebelled  against  his  own  betterment  or  that  he  has 
been  indifferent  to  progress.  If  often  he  does  not 
show  his  joy  or  his  pa.n,  but  hides  his  feelings  like  a 
sphinx,  it  is  because  he  is  accustomed  to  the  obliv¬ 
ion  to  which  he  has  been  relegated;  he  is  used  to 
plowing  fields  which  bring  him  no  return  for  his 
labors,  to  weaving  cloth  which  he  cannot  use  to 
clothe  himself,  to  constructing  buildings  which  do 
not  shelter  him  or  improve  his  condition  of  life,  to 
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PRESIDENT  CARDENAS  AT  THE  CONFERENCE 


After  his  address  to  the  Conference,  President  Cardenas  took  pleasure  in  greeting  the  Indian  groups  an: 

delegates. 


overthrowing  dictatorships  only  so  that  new 
dictatorships  may  be  set  up.  Since  for  him  the 
only  reality  is  the  reality  of  misery  and  oppression, 
he  assumes  an  attitude  of  apparent  indifference 
and  of  justifiable  mistrust.  But  when  a  persever¬ 
ing  pwlicy  succeeds  in  penetrating  the  welter  of 
misunderstandings  and  is  able  to  inspire  confidence 
in  him,  and  when  he  finally  has  the  conviction 
that  the  authorities  are  using  their  pxjwer  as  a 
means  for  his  liberation,  then  the  Indian  responds 
with  unwavering  enthusiasm,  tenacity,  and 
loyalty.  .  .  . 

Any  government  that  asjiires  to  true  democracy 
must  utilize  the  virtues  of  the  indigenous  races  and 
eliminate  the  faults  and  vices  incidcated  by  systems 
of  tyranny,  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  realization 
of  collective  progress.  As  long  as  there  exist  great 
masses  of  human  beings  disp>ossessed  of  the  lands 
of  their  ancestors,  of  their  rights  as  men  and  as 
citizens,  and  treated  like  beasts  or  machines,  it  can 
never  be  said  that  equality  and  justice  prevail  in 
America.  .  .  . 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  President  Cardenas’ 
address,  Dr.  Enrique  Finot,  Ambassador 
of  Bolivia  in  Mexico,  and  John  Collier, 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 


addressed  the  assembly  as  delegates  o(|  ^ 
their  respective  governments  to  the  Con-^c 
gress.  A  message  sent  by  President  Roose- 1  s 
velt  to  the  Chief  of  the  United  State 
Delegation  was  read;  in  it  the  President,^ 
greeted  the  delegates,  expressed  his  goodL  , 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Congress,  and  S  ( 
stressed  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  tbfill 
nations  of  the  Americas  were  meeting  tcra' 
discuss  means  of  protecting  and  advancinffi 
the  welfare  of  their  minority  groups  ata| 
time  when  minorities  and  even  entirtfe 
nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  wertj 
fighting  for  their  very  existence.  | 

The  Pan  American  Union  was  reprt  j 
sented  at  the  Congress  by  its  Assistanii| 
Director,  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba.  Dr.  de  .41baj| 
delivered  a  brilliant  address  before 
Congress,  in  which  he  paid  tribute  to  th  1 
Indian  for  his  basic  contributions  i  » 
American  life  and  extolled  the  man  | 
scholars,  literary  men  and  w'omen,  an^  J 
scientific  investigators  of  the  Americas  wf  i 
have  labored  so  extensively  through  tr.: ; 
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vears  in  various  aspects  of  Indian  affairs. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Dr.  dc  .Alba 
«poke  as  follows^ 

The  Pan  American  Union  takes  pride  in  the 
fact  that  this  Congress  is  meeting  on  the  date  of 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  for  it  considers  that  the 
deliberations  of  this  assembly  mark  a  most  im¬ 
portant  milestone  for  all  the  nations  of  America. 

When  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  received  the  Mexican  Government’s 
mutation  for  the  Union  to  be  represented  at  this 
Congress,  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  repre¬ 
senting  the  twenty-one  republics,  agreed  that  the 
L’nion  should  send  a  delegate  and  likewise 
reconunended  to  all  the  Governments  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  that  they  be  represented  in  the  Indian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Patzeuaro.  The  Indian  is  the  basis  of 
.\merican  life;  exeept  for  geography,  there  exists 
in  all  America  no  other  common  denominator  as 
fundamental  as  that  provided  by  the  Indian. 

The  indigenous  races,  so  varied  throughout 
America,  represent  at  the  same  time  a  centralizing 
influence.  Another  unifying  element  came  from 
the  Discovery,  which  was  a  Spanish  enterprise; 
the  colonial  administration,  which  viewed  all  the 
problems  of  America  as  a  whole,  was  also  a  con¬ 
solidating  factor,  for  it  legislated  for  a  whole 
continent.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
struggles  for  indep)endence,  the  patriarchs  of 
America,  even  before  Bolivar,  cherished  the 
thought  of  a  great  family  of  American  nations; 
Martinez  dc  Rozas,  Rivadavia,  and  Jos6  Cecilio 
del  Valle  had  talked  of  a  confederation  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  nations  under  the  influence  of  a  common 
pre-Columbian  Indian  origin,  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  thought,  and  of  the  idea  that  all  the 
nations  of  America  were  comjxDnents  of  the  New 
World.  Bolivar  adopted  that  idea  and  made  it  the 
body  and  spirit  of  his  program  of  .Americanism. 

Bolivar  had  a  true  feeling  for  the  Indian.  In 
his  Jamaica  letter  he  said  that  it  was  necessary  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Indian;  he  spoke 
with  fervor  of  Fray  Bartolom6  de  las  Casas,  even 
to  the  pwint  of  suggesting  that  the  capital  of  the 
N'ew  World  be  called  Las  Casas — ^an  idea,  inci¬ 
dentally,  s\  hich  has  been  adopted,  although  on  a 
smaller  scale,  in  Mexico,  by  giving  the  name  of 
:  Las  Casas  to  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Chiapas. 
[Bolivar  gave  thought,  too,  to  the  economic  re- 
I habilitation  of  the  Indian;  as  Chief  Executive  of 
Peru  and  President  of  Gran  Colombia  (which 
included  V’enezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador), 

^  Dr.  dt  Alba's  address  was  published  in  full  in  the 
^pm'sh  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  July  1940. 


he  signed  a  decree  at  Trujillo  in  1824  which 
ordered  that  the  properties  of  the  Indians  be 
respected  in  the  readjustment  and  sale  of  the  lands 
of  the  Crown  and  that  lands  be  given  to  the  Indians 
who  did  not  already  possess  them. 

Bolivar  not  only  reasoned  as  a  sage  politician, 
but  he  worked  as  a  practical  statesman  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  races.  .  .  . 

-After  paying  tribute  to  Indianists  of 
many  nations  and  epochs.  Dr.  de  Alba 
continued: 

Pfitzeuaro  is  an  ideal  scene  and  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  historic  spot  in  which  to  hold  this  First 
Inter-American  Congress  on  Indian  Life.  Its 
wide  and  radiant  landscape  reminds  us  of  the 
rich  paintings  of  the  V’enetian  School  of  the 
Renaissance  or  of  the  single-line  drawings  by  Fou- 
jita.  Here  there  was  subdued  and  subjected  to 
mistreatment  one  of  the  most  simple,  noble,  and 
cultured  of  the  Indian  races — the  Tarascans, 
whose  language  Betancourt  has  described  as 
having  inflections  and  phonetics  similar  to  the 
Greek;  a  race  of  noble  princes  who  were  martyred, 
and  of  beautiful  princesses  who  were  handed  over 
as  booty  to  the  conquistadors.  Through  here 


SOME  DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 

In  the  center  of  the  front  row  is  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
its  representative  at  the  Conference. 
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there  passed  that  scourge  of  God  named  Nuno  de 
Guzmin,  but  after  him  there  came  the  saintly 
Bishop  V’asco  de  Quiroga  to  bind  up  wounds, 
to  support  hospitals,  to  establish  granaries  as  a 
reserve  against  lean  years,  to  teach  the  popular 
arts  throughout  this  region,  to  plant  the  grape 
and  the  olive  which  opened  new  horizons  to  the 
Indian.  .  .  , 

Over  this  land  upon  which  we  now  stand  there 
passed  the  cavalcade  of  heroes  of  Mexican 
Independence.  Facing  us  we  behold  the  great 
statue  of  Morelos,  raised  at  the  scene  of  his  heroic 
deeds,  and  surrounded  by  the  ancient  dominions 
of  the  Tarascan  kings. 

All  Mexico  is  pjervaded  by  an  air  of  Indian 
tradition,  of  that  Indian,  be  he  hidden  or  visible, 
of  whom  \Iois6s  Sdenz  speaks;  so  that  those  of  us 
who  do  not  have  Indian  blood  still  possess  some- 
ting  of  the  Indian  spirit. 

From  this  fact  there  is  derived  that  complex 
amalgamation  which  makes  up  the  Mexican 
nation,  from  which,  as  Morelos  said  long  ago, 
privileged  classes  and  racial  distinctions  should 
disapp>ear,  in  order  that  all  of  us  should  be  simply 
Mexicans. 

In  the  name  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the 
institution  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  at 
this  Congress,  I  wish  to  offer  the  most  hearty 
congratulations,  first,  to  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  for  its  Indianist  work  and  for  its  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  this  Congress,  and  second,  to  the  Organiz¬ 
ing  Committee  for  its  excellent  preparatory  work. 

To  the  delegates  of  the  countries,  members  of 
the  Pan  .\mcrican  Union,  here  present,  I  extend 
a  double  greeting;  one  in  the  name  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  which  I  represent,  with  all  good  wishes  for 
lasting  continental  fraternity,  and  the  other  as  a 
Mexican  who  wishes  them  a  successful  meeting 
and  a  pleasant  sojourn  in  this  land  “doubly 
American.” 

The  formal  labors  of  the  Cbngress  were 
initiated  on  the  opening  day,  April  14. 
At  a  preliminary  session  held  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  hall  of  the  Gertrudis  Bocanegra 
Public  Library  of  Patzeuaro,  Prof.  Luis 
Chavez  Orozco  of  Mexico  w-as  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Congress.  At  the  first 
session  of  the  following  day,  an  Executive 
Committee  was  constituted  as  follows: 
Honorary'  Chairman,  General  Lazaro 
Cardenas,  President  of  Mexico;  Chair¬ 
man,  Prof.  Luis  Chavez  Orozco,  Mexico; 


Vice  Chairmen,  Dr.  Juan  G.  \"alenzur 
of  .Argentina,  Dr.  Cesar  Uribe  Piedrab; 
of  Colombia,  and  Prof.  Jose  A.  Oran-.,^ 
of  El  Salvador;  Secretary  General,  D-K 
Moises  Saenz,  Mexico;  Recording  Seer  " 
tary,  Prof.  Miguel  O.  de  Mcndizabi 
Mexico;  Technical  Secretaries,  D: 
Roquette  Pinto  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Pio  Jar 
millo  Alvarado  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Jose  .An? 
Escalante  of  Peru,  and  Carlos  Gir6n  Cens| 
of  Guatemala. 

This  meeting  of  Indianists  awakened 
continent-wide  interest;  eighteen  of  tA 
countries  that  form  the  Pan  .\merk* 
Union  were  represented  either  by  espsT 


ally  named  delegations  or  by  their  die 


matic  representatives  in  Mexico, 
blies  which  carry  on  their  work  far  ^ 
the  attractions  and  distractions  of  g 
great  centers  of  population  are  often  tj 
most  productive.  In  Patzeuaro,  one  ; 
the  loveliest  places  in  the  whole  con; 
nent,  with  its  magnificent  setting  a: 
long  and  interesting  history,  the  de 
gates  could  concentrate  upon  their  proi 
lems.  They  worked  long  hours  eachd^ 
and  thus  were  able  both  to  accompli 
the  tasks  set  forth  in  the  agenda  andfle 
consider  the  many  important  propocj 
which  were  offered.  An  atmosphere 
fraternity,  courtesy,  and  intelligent  activ 
prevailed. 

Upon  his  return  to  Washington,  Dr. 
.Alba  reported  that  some  of  the  delcgaticl 
were  headed  by  technical  experts,  vrj 
table  continental  authorities  on  Indian. 
fairs.  The  United  States  sent  a  dete 
tion  composed  of  more  than  fifty  perscc 
including  official  representatives,  tcchnl;; 
advisers,  and  Indians.  The  attendance 
various  Indian  groups  was  one  of  the  n;^ 
notable  and  distinguishing  aspects  of  j 
Congress  of  Patzeuaro,  said  Dr.  de 
In  the  beginning  there  had  been  no 
skepticism  over  the  idea  of  inviting  Ind; 
to  be  present,  but  the  merit  and  astuteE 


C^wrtmy  of  PHro  de  Alba 

ALONG  LAKE  PATZCUARO 

The  fishermen  with  their  nets  add  a  picturesque  note  to  the  beautiful  landscape. 


of  the  proposal  became  clearly  evident  endowed  with  noble  faculties  and  must  be 
during  the  Congress.  The  Indian  groups  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  conti- 

rstabUshcd  among  themselves  a  great  nental  unity  was  the  consensus  of  the  Con- 

bond  of  companionship  and  sympathy.  gress. 

All  of  them  have  a  keen  desire  for  the  sur-  The  foundation  of  an  Inter-.'Xmerican 
vival  of  their  race;  they  have  preserved  Indian  Institute  was  proposed  and  ap- 

niany  of  their  old  traditions  and  are  faith-  proved.  It  will  function  provisionally  in 

lul  to  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  A  letter  Mexico  while  a  draft  convention  designed 

"as  read  from  an  Indian  named  Jasper  to  give  it  definite  character  is  being  sub- 

Hill  of  the  Council  Fire  of  Canada  which  mitted  to  the  Governments,  members  of 

"3!^  a  most  extraordinary  document  for  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  Institute 

its  sentiments  of  human  dignity,  its  poetic  is  expected  to  exercise  continent-wide  in- 

(xpriNsion,  and  the  pride  with  which  it  fluence  in  Indian  affairs.  The  bases  on 

siiuirht  for  the  members  of  the  indigenous  which  it  has  been  predicated  place  it  at 

races  the  title  of  first  Americans.  Papers  the  service  of  the  Americas  as  an  agency 

ol  other  Indian  delegates  were  presented,  for  the  coordination  of  activities  and  as  a 

'<)(),  in  which  it  was  revealed  that  the  old  center  of  scientific  investigation.  The  plan 

Iiaean  spirit  of  the  race  is  still  alive.  Many  suggests,  furthermore,  that  National  In- 

of  the  mental  characteristics  and  idioms  of  dian  Institutes  be  established  to  take 

the  pre-Columbian  epoch  have  been  pre-  charge  of  Indian  studies  in  each  of  the 

terved.  That  the  American  Indian  is  American  nations  and  that  these  centers  of 
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Study  and  of  regional  consultation  collabo¬ 
rate  with  the  Inter- American  Indian 
Institute. 

The  Organizing  Cbinmittee  of  the  Insti- 
ture  is  composed  of  the  following;  Profes¬ 
sors  Luis  Chavez  Orozco  and  Moises 
Saenz  of  Mexico;  John  Collier  of  the 
United  States;  Doctor  Uriel  Garcia  of 
Peru;  Doctor  Roquette  Pinto  of  Brazil; 
Professor  Antonio  Diaz  Villamil  of  Bo¬ 
livia;  and  David  Vela  of  Guatemala. 
I'heir  experience  in  this  kind  of  work  and 
their  recognized  capacity  as  specialists  in 
Indian  affairs  constitute  a  guarantee  that 
this  new  organization  will  soon  begin  to 
function  in  all  its  fullness  for  the  benefit  of 
the  30,000,000  Indians  of  the  American 
continent. 

A  total  of  72  resolutions,  covering  practi¬ 
cally  every  phase  of  the  Indian  problem, 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Final  Act.  A  number 
of  the  resolutions  pertained  to  the  question 
of  Indian  lands,  recommending,  among 
other  items,  land  distribution,  protection 
of  small  property  holdings,  rural  credit, 
extension  of  roads,  and  the  development 
of  erosion  control  and  irrigation  projects. 
Another  group  of  resolutions  referred  to 
linguistics,  recommending  coordination  in 
the  study  of  native  languages,  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Indian  alphabets,  and  the  adoption 
of  uniform  systems  of  phonetic  transcrip¬ 
tion.  The  protection  and  promotion  of 
folk  arts,  music,  dances,  and  culture  were 
the  object  of  various  other  resolutions, 
while  still  others  covered  health,  diet, 
medicine,  family  budgets,  housing,  reset¬ 
tlement,  and  other  aspects  of  social  wel¬ 
fare.  Education,  of  course,  was  one  of 
the  principal  topics  of  discussion  at  the 
Congress  and  some  of  the  important  reso¬ 
lutions  treated  that  subject.  It  was  voted 
to  hold  the  next  Congress  on  Indian  Life 
at  Cuzco,  Peru,  within  a  period  of  three 
years. 


Among  the  resolutions  approved  ^  I 
adopted  were  the  following:  *  | 

i 

I.  Distribution  of  Land  to  Indians  t 
Whereas:  I 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  jxiint  out, 
general  direction  which  the  various  .‘\men; 
nations  should  follow  in  developing  their  econo: 
and  social  policies  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  n 
which  forms  a  part  of  their  respective  nationali::- 
therefore 
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The  First  Inter-.\merican  Congress  on  Inc 
Life 

Resolves; 
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To  recommend  to  the  nations  represented  at; 
Congress  that  in  those  countries  where  thereto 
a  system  of  concentrated  ownership  of  land, : 
respective  governments  undertake  the  nccessi 
measures,  in  accord  with  equity  and  justict, 
correct  any  abuses  resulting  from  such  a  sw; 
and  likewise  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  ^ 
measures  that  may  be  necessary  to  aid  the  Ind, 
population  and  to  improve  its  economy  by  pro 
ing  Indians  with  lands,  water,  credit,  and  tcrhr.M 
equipment.  R 
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XIII.  Protection  of  Indian  Folk  Arts  I 
Nationai.  Bodifcs  I 

The  First  Inter-American  Congress  on  IncJa| 
Life  unanimously  approved  the  following  I  ai 


Recommendations:  I 

1.  The  Congress  recommends  to  the  .Smer  ; 
countries  the  protection  of  all  visual,  musical,; 
dramatic  Indian  folk  arts,  since  they  rcprc' 
cultural  values  and  sources  of  income  for  c 
producers.  This  protection  should  aim  at 
conservation  of  artistic  authenticity  and  at 
improvement  of  production  and  distribution. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  national  bodip 
created  with  sufficient  technical,  economic, ; 
administrative  autonomy  to  insure  protection; 
development  of  the  Indian  folk  arts. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  any  action  taka 
official  agencies,  which  aims  to  influence  in : 
way  the  production  of  Indian  folk  arts,  shouk 
taken  only  after  previous  consultation  with: 
national  agency  created  for  that  particular  purp' 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Inter-.\men 
Indian  Institute  compile  and  exchange  wtk 
countries  adopting  this  propxrsition  all  informal 
material  dealing  with  piertinent  projects  and 
pieriences. 

*  The  translation  of  these  resolutions  is  unojjicid. 
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I XVI.  l.NTERNATIONAL  FESTIVAL  OF  MCSIC  A.ND 

Dance 

Whereas: 

The  tribal  delegates  support  the  resolution 
already  made  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  of  the  Second  Inter- American 
Travel  Congress  in  1941  there  be  a  folklore  festi- 

ral, 

Mr. 

ra  The  First  Inter- American  Congress  on  Indian 
ilit-  Life 


Recommends: 


nc. 


at':l 

■rtl 


d, 


That  the  American  countries  be  invited  to 
spiiiMji  the  groups  of  indigenous  artists  who  will 
be  selected  to  participate  with  their  dances,  songs, 
and  exhibitions  of  costumes  in  an  inter-American 
lolklon-  festival  to  take  place  in  Mexico  City  in 
1941  on  the  occasion  of  the  Second  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Travel  Congress,  in  appreciation  of  the  great 
interest  of  the  indigenous  groups  of  Mexico  in 
receiving  a  visit  from  their  brothers  of  America, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  the  definite  date 
will  be  made  known  to  them  by  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union. 


XXXV.  The  Policy  of  the  Indian  Education 
Program  of  the  Mexican  Revolution 


Considering  : 


Inc^ 


die 


ika 


1.  That  the  Indians  of  Ameriea  have  all  the 
aptitudes  of  the  mestizo  and  the  white  man  to 

dapt  themselves  to  contemporary  progress; 

2.  That  the  Indians  of  America  have  a  vigorous 
personality  which  can  be  defined  through  their 
typical  cultural  manifestations,  their  habits  of 
social  organization,  and  their  elevated  sense  of 
personal  and  collective  dignity; 

3.  That  the  native  languages  arc  the  natural 
agent  of  Indian  mentality  and  therefore  the  most 
adequate  for  learning  to  read  and  write; 

4.  .\nd  having  noted  the  extensive  presentation 
by  the  Mexican  delegation  of  the  nature  and 
results  of  Mexico’s  program  of  Indian  education. 

The  First  Inter-.\mcrican  Congress  on  Indian 
Life  proposes  the  following 

Conclusions: 
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1.  It  is  recommended  that  all  the  countries  of 
.4merica  adopt  the  following  piostulates  for  their 
Indian  educational  policy: 

(a)  Respect  for  the  piersonality  of  the  Indian, 
meaning  by  that  term  rcsjiect  for  his  dignity, 
sensibility  and  moral  interests,  as  well  as  his 
habits  of  social  organization  and  typical  mani¬ 
festations  of  culture. 

(b)  Recogniton  of  the  importance  of  the 


native  languages  as  an  aspect  of  the  Indian 
personality,  as  well  as  their  use  in  the  initial 
stage  of  educational  and  vocational  training 
among  the  Indians. 

(c)  Teaching  of  the  national  language  in  all 
the  Indian  schools. 

(d)  Use  of  the  national  language  throughout 
the  development  of  the  educational  program 
of  the  Indian  groups  that  use  it  as  their  habitual 
language,  but  not  barring  the  teaching  of  the 
native  tongues  as  supplementary  instruction. 

(e)  Adoption  of  a  program  of  scholastic  and 
extra-scholastic  activities  in  conformity  with 
the  cultural  state  of  the  Indian  groups  and 
with  a  time  schedule  in  agreement  with  the 
rhythm  of  native  life. 

(f)  Utilization  of  the  essential  elements  of 
Indian  life  as  centers  for  the  organization  of 
the  program  of  scholastic  and  extra-scholastic 
activities. 

(g)  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  ability  to  read  the  native  language 
depends  upon  a  supply  of  Indian  literature 
which  is  adequate  for  the  post-scholastic 
reading  of  adults. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
promoting  Indian  education  in  an  adequate  form 
in  conformity  with  conditions  existing  within  their 
rcspiective  territories,  all  the  American  countries 
accept  the  following  practices: 

(a)  Preparation  of  necessary  text  books,  as 
well  as  elementary  science  books,  for  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  native 
languages. 

(b)  Continued  production  of  literature  in 
the  Indian  languages,  for  f>ost-scholastic 
reading  of  recreative  and  instructive  character 
for  adults. 

(c)  Preferential  use  in  educational  posts  of 
the  services  of  comjjetent  and  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  Indians,  especially  among  their  own 
language  groups;  and  the  training  of  personnel 
who  meet  these  conditions  where  such  per¬ 
sonnel  does  not  already  exist. 

(d)  Establishment,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of 
schools  prepared  to  give  to  the  Indian  com¬ 
munity  those  services  described  in  the  paper 
presented  by  the  Mexican  delegation — services 
which  arc  considered  indispensable  for  all 
Indian  regions  in  which  the  national  language 
is  not  the  usual  one. 

(e)  Organization  of  cultural  missions  and 
other  kinds  of  institutions  to  take  care  of  the 
education  of  small  Indian  localities  and  the 
various  types  of  nomadic  groups. 
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(f)  The  training  of  investigators  who  would 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  cultural 
values  and  sp)ecial  characteristics  of  Indian 
life  and  mentality,  making  use  of  existing 
institutions  that  are  now  disseminating  such 
knowledge,  as  well  as  employing  technical 
experts  for  the  promotion  of  the  various 
asf>ects  of  the  present  program  in  all  Indian 
regions. 


XXXVI.  Indian  Education 

On  the  basis  of  the  experiences  presented  by  the 
delegation  from  the  United  States  of  America 
with  regard  to  its  program  of  Indian  education, 
the  First  Inter-American  Congress  on  Indian  Life 
makes  the  following 

Rf-comme  ndations  : 

1.  To  insure  that  instruction  in  health  and  hy¬ 
giene,  economics,  agriculture,  and  other  produc¬ 
tive  occupations  be  incorporated  into  the  daily 
practices  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  Indian  edu¬ 
cation  as  far  as  ptossiblc,  the  schools  shall  offer  the 
following  facilities  and  activities  for  both  children 
and  adults: 

(a)  An  adequate  supply  of  safe  drinking 
water,  which  shall  be  available  not  only  to  the 
school  but  to  the  Indian  community  as  well. 

(b)  Clinic  facilities  for  use  by  traveling  or 
piermanent  physicians  or  nurses  in  meeting  the 
health  and  sanitary  needs  of  youth  and  adults, 
and  opien  to  teachers  for  the  treatment  of  first 
aid  cases. 

(c)  A  school  and  community  garden,  which 
can  serve  to  introduce  approved  gardening 
and  agricultural  practices  to  children  and 
adults. 

(d)  School  projects  in  the  care  and  breeding 
of  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  rabbits,  and  other 
livestock  suitable  to  the  area  and  susceptible 
of  improvement. 

(e)  A  community  center  for  use  by  children 
and  adults  for  education  and  recreation,  and 
for  meetings,  short  courses,  and  similar  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  civic  nature  which  shall  aim  at  inter¬ 
esting  the  adults  in  participation  in  activities 
designed  for  their  own  improvement. 

(f)  A  library  of  suitable  recreational  and  in¬ 
formational  reading  in  the  national  language 
(and  where  it  is  taught,  in  the  native  language 
also)  for  out-of-school  use  by  adults  and 
children. 

(g)  Mural  newspapers,  bulletins,  posters, 
and  varied  publications  in  both  the  Indian 
and  national  languages. 


Ictht 


(h)  Shop  facilities  which  may  serve  for 
instruction  of  children  in  the  use  of  tools, 
also  be  available  to  adults  for  their  instr 
tion,  personal  use,  and  home  improvemeni 

(i)  Facilities  for  instruction  in  home  t 
nomics  and  homemaking  for  the  children 
be  available  also  to  adults. 

(j)  When  not  otherwise  suitably  avaiUl 
facilities  for  bathing  and  laundering  for  scht,: 
and  community  use. 

2.  These  community  schools  should  be  staf'^' 
preferably  by  teachers  prepared  espiecially 
meet  the  problems  of  the  Indians,  and  where 
necessary  to  employ  non-native  teachers,  ihi' 


should  be  assisted  by  competent  natives  in  makiJ*P* 


;ho 


khf 


these  manifold  services  available  to  the  co: 
munity. 

(a)  As  the  principal  representatives  of  •_ 
Government  in  Indian  communities,  •. 
teachers  have  the  great  responsibility  of  p 
ting  into  practice  the  basic  programs 
improvement. 

(b)  The  respiective  government  should  o:- 

opportunities  for  the  preparation  and 
tinuous  improvement  of  teachers  for  Indjj 
communities.  ■- 

3.  For  the  purpiose  of  protecting  the  valuaJ^ 
elements  of  native  culture  and  of  giving  the  Indiil 
a  consciousness  of  his  present  conditions  and 
prospects  for  improvement,  the  Indian  schoj 
should  include  material  designed  to  fulfill  iL 
purpose,  as  follows: 

(a)  A  study  of  Indian  history  and  trii. 
customs. 

(b)  Instruction  in  Indian  arts  and  cn: 
with  a  view  of  such  adaptation  of  indigen: 
products  as  may  make  them  more  reati 
salable  in  the  general  market  without 
their  intrinsic  artistic  value. 

(c)  Emphasis  on  the  spiecial  civic  and 
relations  of  the  Indian  to  locality,  state,  a-i 
nation. 

(d)  Civic  education,  in  order  to  guaraiAl 
to  the  Indians  the  exercise  of  their  polina 
rights  and  respect  for  their  particular  for*ai 
of  community  self-government  within 
national  structure. 

4.  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  such  way  a 


provide  continuous  opfiortunity  to  learn  by  doi&i 
and  participating,  in  accordance  with  the  bc^ 
modern  educational  principles. 

Instruction  in  Indian  schools  shall  be  as  ced 
pletely  efficient  as  that  provided  in  white  schoJ 
although  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of'^ 
Indian  groups. 
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Sprcial  afternoon  or  evening  classes  shall  be 
p  aiiangfd  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  w  riting,  and 
.  i  (  'her  subjects  to  adults. 

I  5.  rapidly  as  possible  advanced  vocational 
!  iirurtion  should  be  furnished  in  the  larger  cen- 
i  ms  of  Indian  population.  The  program  of  in- 
sii  action  should  be  planned  in  terms  of  the  needs 
<  \  of  the  Indian  groups,  and  should  aim  to  equip 
-I  liicm  to  exploit  the  economic  resources  of  the 
area  to  best  advantage.  Opportunity  for  advance 
.j ;  a‘  ademic  instruction  leading  particularly  to  pro- 
ly  .Lf  .Ninnal  preparation,  such  as  teaching,  nursing, 
j  ?  and  medicine  or  to  training  for  Indian  leadership, 
j^.>iii.ould  be  furnished  to  individuals  showing 
j  aptitude  for  such  training,  with  the  under- 
i,. !  standing  that  normally  such  trained  psersons 
j  are  to  return  to  work  for  the  advancement  of 
j  their  own  people. 

1  (a)  Where  necessary,  residential  facilities 


1  cf: 


id  r  i 


) 


should  be  provided  to  permit  the  extension  of 
such  instruction  to  individuals  from  remote 
areas  where  the  population  is  tex)  sparse  to 
permit  the  economical  op)eration  of  secondary 
schools. 

(b)  The  programs  of  these  higher  schools 
(for  children  and  young  people  of  12  to  20 
years  of  age)  shall  be  develojjed  in  the  light 
of  regional  needs  and  will  therefore  vary  by 
regions. 

(c)  Educational  programs  should  be  practi¬ 
cal  and  organized  so  that  students  may  share 
in  the  profits  of  their  enterprises.  Thus  they 
may  earn  funds  to  advance  their  education, 
or  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  after  the  completion  of  their  education, 
and  at  the  same  time  gain  experience  in 
cooperative  action  and  obtain  a  realistic  view¬ 
point  toward  modern  economic  practices. 

(d)  Assistance  should  be  furnished  to  stu¬ 
dents  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  advanced 
academic  and  professional  education. 

6.  By  these  various  means  the  school  should 
share  positively  in  inculcating  into  the  child  a 
pride  in  race  and  a  respect  for  his  native  culture, 
as  well  as  loyalty  to  the  nation  and  a  desire  to 
participate  actively  in  his  broader  citizenship. 

7.  The  establishment  of  institutes  for  the  study 
f  of  race  psychology  and  education  from  the 
dc-  cthr.olugical  viewpoint  should  be  encouraged. 

le  fcr' 

LIX.  Day  of  the  Indian 
Considering: 

of._  1.  The  recommendation  made  by  the  delega¬ 
tions  of  the  Cmna  Indians  of  Panama;  Mapuche- 


.\raucanian  of  Chile;  Apache,  Tewa,  Hopi,  Taos, 
Isleta,  and  Santa  Clara  of  the  United  States;  and 
Tzotzil,  Tarasca,  Huaxteca,  Tarahumara,  Otomi, 
Nahuatl,  Mixteca,  Zapiotcca,  Mazahua,  Totonaca, 
and  Cora  of  Mexico; 

2.  That  it  is  a  good  idea  that  the  Indian  groups 
of  America  should  have  occasion  to  pay  homage 
to  their  race  on  the  same  date  each  year;  that  in 
the  different  countries  various  dates  have  already 
been  voted  to  that  purpose;  that  it  is  believed  by 
the  above-mentioned  Indian  representatives  that 
the  event  of  their  having  gathered  at  the  Posada 
Don  Vasco  de  Quiroga  in  P^tzeuaro,  Michoacin, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  First  Inter-American 
Congress  on  Indian  Life,  is  sufficiently  important 
to  be  commemorated; 

3.  And  taking  into  account  the  proposal  made 
by  the  delegation  from  Panama, 

The  First  Inter- American  Congress  on  Indian  Life 

Recommends; 

1.  That  the  governments  of  the  American 
countries  establish  an  “Indian  Day”  dedicated  to 
a  realistic  study  of  present-day  Indian  problems 
in  all  the  schools  and  universities; 

2.  That  the  countries  of  America  adopt  the  1 9th 
day  of  April  as  “American  Indian  Day,”  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  date  on  which  for  the  first  time 
the  Indian  delegates  to  the  First  Inter-American 
Congress  on  Indian  Life  assembled  in  the  Posada 
Don  Vasco  de  Quiroga  in  Pitzeuaro,  Michoacin, 
Mexico;  and  therefore 

Invites 

The  people  and  governments  of  America  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  celebration  of  that  day. 

LXII.  Solemn  Declaration  of  Fundamental 
Principles 

While  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  formulate  resolutions  which  involve 
international  commitments,  either  by  the  signing 
of  conventions  or  treaties  or  the  drawing  up  of 
laws,  it  is  desirable  to  express  by  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  those  fundamental  principles  which  have 
served  the  Assembly  as  bases  and  which  are  found 
generally  in  the  studies  and  proposals  which  have 
been  received,  discussed,  and  approved. 

In  accordance  with  these  ideas,  the  First  Inter- 
American  Congress  on  Indian  Life 

Declares: 

1.  That  the  problem  of  American  Indian  groupis 
is  a  matter  of  public  interest,  continental  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  related  to  the  aims  of  solidarity  of  all 
peoples  and  all  governments  of  the  New  World. 
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2.  That  legal  procedures  and  practices  which 
have  their  origin  in  concepts  of  racial  differences 
and  which  tend  to  discriminate  against  Indian 
groups  are  not  advisable.  The  motivating 
principle  ought  to  lie  equality  of  rights  and 
oppKjrtunities  for  all  groups  of  the  American 
population. 

3.  .\11  measures  and  provisions  prescribed  for 
the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  rights  and  the 
protection,  when  necessary,  of  the  Indian  groups, 
should  be  based  on  a  respect  for  the  positive  values 
of  the  historic  and  cultural  personality  of  the 
Indian  and  should  be  directed  toward  facilitating 
his  economic  advancement  and  his  assimilation 
and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  mtxlern  tech¬ 
nique  and  universal  culture. 


LXIV".  Homage  to  the  Ii.i.tstriois  Biso 

TORS  OF  THE  InDIGENOI'S  RaGES  OF  .AmerKa  ? 

The  First  Inter-.American  Congress  on  IndiaaL 
Resolves: 

To  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  ii.  fi 
trious  benefactors  of  the  indigenous  race  p 
America:  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  Bernardino  ■  ^ 
.Sahagun,  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  Pedro  de  Ga:  \ 
Francisco  Javier  Clavijero,  Maturino  Giltx  ^ 
Jos^  de  Anchieta,  Jos6  Bonifacio,  Junip)cro  .Scij  ^ 
P^re  Lacombe,  P^re  Lejeune,  John  Ell; 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Sequoyah,  Pedro  Cla;  £ 
Domingo  de  las  Casas,  and  all  the  illustrious  r  ^ 
who  carried  on  campaigns  throughout  the  cc: , 
nent  in  defense  of  the  Indian  and  in  favor  o(;i  ^ 
cultural,  economic,  and  [xalitical  advancctr/f 

I  ' 
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Teachers  are  Learning  Spanish 

WILLIAM  WACHS 

Department  oj  Spanish,  James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York 


In  February  1940  some  of  the  teachers  who 
give  courses  in  subjects  other  than  Spanish 
at  the  James  Monroe  High  School,  New 
^’ork,  requested  the  writer  to  offer  a 
course  in  Spanish  for  teachers  in  service. 
They  had  to  take  some  course  for  salary- 
increment  credit,  and  wanted  one  that 
would  be  of  practical  liencfit.  They  gave 
as  their  chief  reason  for  learning  Spanish 
the  wish  to  equip  themselves  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  make 
future  trips  to  Spanish  American  countries 
more  profitable  and  enjoyable. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  accepted  the  course,  and  opened 
registration  to  all  teachers  throughout  the 
city.  There  were  to  be  fifteen  sessions, 
meeting  for  two  hours  once  a  week. 

At  the  first  session  over  a  hundred 
teachers  registered  for  the  course,  and 
by  the  second,  the  number  had  increased 


to  alx)ut  125.  The  course  was  there!  | 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  meeting  f 
Tuesdays  and  the  other  on  Wcdnestl. 

Registering  for  the  class  were  tcac! 
from  elementary,  junior  high,  and  ser  t 
high  schools,  representing  almost  all  >  j 
jects  in  the  curriculum.  Members  f 
guidance  departments,  and  even  ■ 
elementary  school  as.sistant  principal, ; 
attended.  There  were  two  or  three  tea  i 
ers  of  Spanish  and  several  of  French  v  t 
expected  to  have  some  Spanish  th  I 
a.ssigned  them.  All  were  enthusiastic;* 
eager  to  learn.  !■ 

The  course  was  so  designed  that 
could  benefit,  regardless  of  the  extent 
their  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish.  T. 
first  session  was  devoted  to  a  thoro 
treatment  of  the  basic  elements  of  Spar  ; 
.'\merican  pronunciation,  with  sin  5 
rules  and  adequate  examples.  Min 
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TEACHERS  ARE  LEARNING  SPANISH 


oraphed  sheets  were  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  class.  While  those  who 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Spanish 
found  material  that  filled  many  gaps, 
nevertheless  the  beginners  were  not  swamp¬ 
ed  with  too  difficult  detail.  In  the  pronun- 
dation  drill,  recitation  in  concert  played 
an  important  part. 

The  second  and  third  sessions  were 
devoted  to  an  explanation  and  discussion 
of  a  compendium  of  grammar  essential  for 
conversation. 

In  the  subsequent  sessions,  the  students 
went  over  the  next  week’s  sheets  with  the 
instructor,  who  explained  difficulties  and 
euided  pronunciation,  .^t  each  meeting 
thereafter,  having  come  prepared  to  form 
original  sentences  in  Spanish  based  on  the 
material  in  these  sheets,  they  conversed 
with  the  instructor.  One  week  he  would 
be  a  ticket  agent  or  bus  driver;  another,  a 
waiter  in  a  restaurant  or  a  hotel  clerk; 

I  later,  a  shopkeeper,  and  so  on.  Each 
member  of  the  class  was  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  and  answer  questions  in 
Spanish,  keeping  in  mind  conditions  in 
some  particular  country.  I  ncidental  travel 
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hints  and  explanations  of  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  customs  and  idiosyncracies  were 
given. 

The  course  started  as  an  experiment.  In 
15  sessions  a  vast  amount  could  not  be 
accomplished,  but  the  teachers  enrolled 
assured  me  that  henceforth  they  would 
travel  with  greater  self-confidence.  They 
all  felt  that  they  had  secured  enough  con¬ 
versational  ability  so  that  they  could  gain 
greater  fluency  when  actually  in  a  Spanish¬ 
speaking  country. 

In  view  of  the  present  tendency  in  edu¬ 
cation  to  emphasize  inter-American  friend¬ 
ship  and  cultural  exchange,  the  interest  of 
teachers  in  this  course  was  gratifying.  It 
will  be  offered  again  in  ensuing  terms,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  similar  courses  may  be 
given  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  writer  is  now  preparing  a  version  of 
the  material  used  in  his  course,  employing 
the  same  methods  for  teaching  English  to 
Spanish  Americans.  He  strongly  believes 
that  one  of  the  surest  means  of  real  inter- 
.\merican  understanding  is  to  have  citizens 
of  one  country  able  to  deal  directly  with 
those  of  another  in  the  same  language. 


The  Mexican  Pavilion  at  the  New  Yorl 
World’s  Fair,  1939-1940 

JUS  I I  NO  FERNANDEZ 
In  iliarge  oj  installation  of  the  Pavilion  in  1910 

It  was  in  the  Ministry  of  National  Econ-  cf  an  artistic  nature,  representing  t- 
oiny  of  Mexico  that  the  idea  of  a  Mexican  different  periods  of  Mexican  history’, 

exhibit  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  Dr.  Alfonso  Caso,  Director  of  the  Ins: 
originated.  For  1939,  the  first  year  of  the  tute  of  .\nthropology  and  History,  cart 

Fair,  a  committee  of  recognized  experts  fully  selected  a  number  of  archaeologies 

was  named  and  put  in  charge  of  the  objects  and  had  casts  made  of  some  of  tit 

several  sections  of  an  exhibit,  primarily  more  important  monolithic  monunien: 
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Mugica  y  Dicz  cle  Bonilla  designed  and 
directed  the  making  of  a  number  of 
graphs  and  charts  pertaining  to  produc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  other 
industries,  as  well  as  statistics  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  public  works. 

Finally,  the  famous  Mexican  artist, 
Diego  Rivera,  contributed  his  valuable 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  selection  of 
19th  century  and  contemporary  works  of 
art  for  exhibit. 

I'he  pavilion  itself  was  made  ready  by 
the  director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
the  Ministry  of  National  Economy,  Mr. 
Sayago,  and  the  installation  of  the  exhibit 
was  entrusted  to  the  architect  Vicente 
Mendiola  who,  with  a  corps  of  assistants, 
went  to  New  York  for  that  purpose. 
The  Pavilion  had  two  floors  and  was 
divided  into  two  salons  on  each  floor;  in 


with  the  result  that  the  indigenous  cultures 
that  existed  in  Mexico  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards  were  very  well  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Colonial  Section  was  in  charge  of 
.Manuel  Toussaint,  Director  of  the  Insti- 
j  tute  of  Esthetic  Investigations  of  the 
;  National  University.  He  assembled  a 
I  most  interesting  collection  of  objets  (Tart, 

\  principally  religious  in  character,  be- 
!  longing  to  the  epoch  of  Spanish  domina¬ 
tion  in  .America. 

The  Travel  Section  was  organized  by 
.Miguel  O.  de  Mendizabal,  under  whose 
able  direction  there  were  arranged  in  the 
upper  floor  of  the  Pavilion  a  display  of 
folk  art  and  handicraft  and  a  very  good 
collection  of  maps  and  posters  showing 
various  sections  and  scenes  in  Mexico. 

For  the  Statistical  Section.  Francisco 
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Courtwy  of  Juslino  Fern&n<1ez 


A  CORNER  IN  THE  PAVILION 
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Other  words,  there  was  one  room  for  each 
of  the  four  sections  just  enumerated. 
Rafael  de  la  Colina,  Consul  General  of 
Mexico  in  New  York,  officially  opened 
the  Pavilion,  which  remained  in  his  charge 
until  the  close  of  the  Fair.  Its  administra¬ 
tion  was  under  the  direction  of  V'ladimiro 
Rosado  Ojeda. 

For  the  1940  season,  and  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  exposition  of 
“Twenty  Centuries  of  Mexican  Art,” 
which  opened  last  spring  at  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  covers  this  field  chronolog¬ 
ically  and  comprehensively,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
tlieme  of  the  Mexican  Pavilion  at  the  Fair. 
In  lieu  of  again  presenting  a  sur\-ey  of  the 
various  art  periods,  it  was  determined  to 
stress  the  travel  attractions  of  the  country 
and  to  offer  material  of  current  interest 
on  the  administration  of  President  Car¬ 
denas  during  the  last  five  years. 

I'hc  writer  was  commissioned  to  prepare 
and  carry  out  the  new  plan.  Once  the 


project  was  approved,  preliminan-  u 
was  started  in  Mexico  City  and  • 
pavilion  itself  was  rearranged  Mmicwr 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirement! 
the  new  exhibit.  1  he  Consul  General 
New  York  was  again  named  ComiuisMoi! 
General  of  the  Mexican  Government  a 
the  Fair  and  spared  no  effort  in  work!: 
for  the  success  of  the  new  exhibit. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  several  k 
portant  changes  in  the  building  in  or^ 
properly  to  present  the  new  lu.urrk 
Wider  doorways  were  opened  between  tt 
salons;  the  location  of  the  several  archir 
ological  pieces  was  changed; 
were  installed;  special  places  were  pt; 
pared  for  the  exhibition  of  plaster  cs; 
and  platforms  were  erected  for  an  ixhif 
tion  of  regional  costumes  of  Mexico  ar: 
for  the  performance  of  Mexican  dances. 

I'he  principal  attraction  of  the  pavii 
in  1940  is  undoubtedly  the  mauniii' 
display  of  these  regional  costumes,  wh! 
belong  to  the  collection  of  the  well-kn; 
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The  costumes  belonging  to  the  magnificent  collection  of  Luis  Marquez  attracted  much  attention,  k  ^ 
are  seen  an  Indian  woman  from  the  mountains  of  Puebla  and  a  Huichola  Indian  couple.  * 


County  of  JuBtino  FernADtles 


REGIONAL  COSTUMES 


THE  MEXICAN  PAVU.IOX  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD  S  FAIR 


A  wide  variety  of  handicraft  is  oHered  for 
sale  and  travel  literature  is  available  for 
distribution. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lower  floor  is 
very  simple.  1  he  archaeological  salon, 
just  beyond  the  principal  entrance,  has  a 
most  im|)osing  aspect.  Among  the  out¬ 
standing  reproductions  to  be  seen  here  are: 
Tomb  No.  104  of  Monte  Alban,  the  Aztec 
C'.alendar  Stone,  the  Cuaxicalli  in  the  form 
of  a  jaguar,  the  jilumcd-serpent  columns 
from  Thichen-Itza,  and  reliefs  from 
Palenque. 

The  salon  dedicated  to  the  display  of 
statistical  material  and  illustrative  models 
contains  what  is  fundamentally  a  synthesis 
of  the  most  interesting  information  on  the 
administration  of  the  government  of 
President  La/aro  Cardenas  during  the  past 
five  years.  It  attracts  great  attention,  not 
only  because  of  interest  in  the  subject  itself 
but  also  because  of  the  original  and 


(’ourif^y  uf  Ju» 


OTHER  X.\TI\  E  COSTL  ME.S 

Behind  a  colonial  arch  appear  figures  arrayed  in 
the  costumes  of  an  official  of  the  Chamula  Indians, 
aTrhuana  dancer,  and  a  Valalteca  Indian  woman. 


artist  and  photographer,  Luis  Marquez, 
who  person naly  arranged  the  flgtires  here 
shown.  This  collection,  assembled  through 
the  assiduous  eflorts  and  patience  of  its 
its  owner,  consists  of  110  typical  costumes 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

.\s  a  complement  to  this  display,  twt) 
dancers.  Estela  and  Emma  Ruiz,  present 
daily  programs  of  Mexican  dances.  These 
young  dancers,  who  had  already  achieved 
great  success  in  Mexico  and  Habana, 
have  won  still  another  triumph  with  their 
performances  at  the  Fair,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  applause  given  by  visitors  to  the 
pavilion  in  response  to  their  charming  and 
original  dances  ol  southern  Mexico. 

The  examples  of  folk  art  in  the  showcases 
lend  a  brilliant  note  of  color  to  the  rooms. 
These,  with  travel  maps  and  posters, 
occupy  the  upper  fl<x)r  of  the  pavilion. 


IX  THE  .4RCH.\EOLOGICAL  ROOM 

The  reproduction  of  the  famous  tomb  at  Monte 
.•\lban  from  which  many  treasures  were  taken  was 
one  of  the  chief  exhibits  in  this  section. 
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comprehensive  manner  in  which  the  data 
are  presented,  as  planned  by  the  architect 
and  desieiner.  Miguel  Angel  Quevedo.  A 
large  statue  by  Guillermo  Ruiz,  symbol¬ 
izing  Mexico  the  Fatherland,  dominates 
the  exhibit  room.  One  important  section. 
de\-oted  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation.  was  organized  by  Angel  Rosas, 
representative  of  that  Ministry  in  New 
York,  and  in  another  section  arc  displayed 
models  of  irrigation  works,  bridges,  the 
sugar  mill  at  Zacatepec  in  the  State  of 
Morelos,  and  other  similar  enterprises. 

It  is  fitting  to  mention  here  the  several 
persons  who  worked  diligently  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  the  Pa¬ 
vilion;  First,  Felipe  Teixidor.  Chief  of  the 
.Administrative  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  National  Economy,  who  supervised 


from  Mexico  not  onlv  the 


pre|)ard!: ; 

work  but  also  that  done  in  New  York;  d- 
second,  those  who  form  part  of  the  i 
ministrative  personnel  of  the  Pavilion, 


pecially  A’ladimiro  Rosado  Ojeda,  Jua; 
Romo,  Carlos  ibarguen.  Margot  C. 
Eandau,  .Ana  R.  A'da.  de  Marquez,  Enn- 
queta  \'.  dc  Ruiz,  and  Luz  B.  de  ll>.ir”i;- 


much  to  the  good  organization  aciiii  , 
by  the  C'.ommissioner  General. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize 
importance  which  attends  the  Mi  xi,  J 
expositions  in  New  A’ork  this  year.  Ih 
significance,  particularly  in  the  field  a 
cultural  relations,  is  deep  and  broad,  anc 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  Mexic 
and  its  neighbor  to  the  north  are  theret 
acquiring  new  and  greater  strength. 


Their  efiective  cooperation  contributK|  to 


Courtesy  of  Justino  FemAndes 


A  REPRODUCTION'  OF  THE  AZTEC  CALENDAR  .STONE  DOMLN.\TES  ONE  CORN! 
OF  THE  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SECTION 
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The  Inter- American  Maritime  Conference 


Program 


On  August  3,  1940,  the  draft  program  for 
the  Inter- American  Maritime  Conference, 
to  open  in  Washington  on  October  2,  was 
sent  to  the  governments  of  the  American 
republics  by  the  Inter- American  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee,  under 
whose  auspices  the  meeting  will  take  place. 
Maritime  problems  of  mutual  interest  will 
l)e  discussed  at  the  conference,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  satisfactory  to  all  in¬ 
terested  parties. 

The  conference,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
held  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was 
railed  laecause  abnormal  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  shipping  and  trade  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  will  work 
in  coordination  w  ith  the  Sub-committee  on 
Problems  of  an  Individual  and  Urgent 
Character,  of  the  Inter-.American  Finan¬ 
cial  and  Economic  .Advisory  C^ommittce. 

In  addition  to  the  experts  on  maritime 
matters  who  will  attend  the  conference  as 
delegates  of  the  respective  governments, 
representatives  of  national  steamship  com¬ 
panies  in  the  twenty-one  republics  have 
also  been  invited  to  be  present  in  an 
ad\TSor\'  capacity. 

Each  government  has  been  requested  to 
supply  certain  statistical  data  in  advance 
of  the  meeting;  a  compilation  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  received  will  be  prepared  to  make 
it  available  to  the  delegates  in  the  most 


useful  form.  The  first  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  devoted  to  presentation  of 
the  basic  data  essential  to  a  common  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  conference  will  then  consider 
ways  and  means  of  solving  specific  prob¬ 
lems.  The  final  recommendations  will  ex¬ 
press  the  consensus  of  the  meeting  as  to  the 
most  desirable  policies  to  be  adopted  by  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
respect  to  important  shipping  matters. 

The  text  of  the  draft  agenda  is  as  follows: 

1.  Transportation  of  Commerce  of  the  Nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere— Needs  and  Means 
of  Facilitating. 

2.  Effect  of  Present  War  on  Shipping  of  the 
.Americas. 

3.  Passenger  and  Tourist  Travel  between  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — Needs,  Present 
Opportunities  and  Possible  Means  of  Realizing. 

4.  Ocean  Freight  Rate  Problems — Self  Regu¬ 
lation — Government  Regulation. 

5.  Port  Dues,  Charges,  Taxes  and  Other  Im¬ 
posts  on  .Shipping — Desirability  of  Uniformity — 
Possibilities  of  Reductions. 

6.  The  Equitable  Distribution  of  Cargoes  in 
Inter-.American  Trade — Pooling  of  Freights. 

7.  National  Merchant  Marines — Exchange  of 
A'iews  as  to  Needs  and  Means  Used  to  Develop. 

8.  Study  of  Methods  of  Harmonizing  Govern¬ 
ment  Shipping  Statistics  and  Possibilities  of  Re¬ 
ducing  Their  Cost. 

9.  Consideration  of  Suggestions  for  a  Continu¬ 
ing  Procedure  for  Dealing  with  .Shipping  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  .Americas. 
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Panama  Confers  a  Decoration  upon 
the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 
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1  UK  Pax  American  Union  was  the  scene 
on  May  7.  1940  of  a  ceremony  in  which  His 
Kxcellency,  Dr.  Jor^c  E.  Boyd,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  liestowed 
upon  the  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Vasco  Niihez 
de  Balboa,  .\mong  those  present  at  the 
ceremony  were  the  mcmlters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  Octavio  Mendez  Pereira,  delegate 
from  Panama  to  the  Eighth  .\merican 
Scientific  Congress,  and  members  of  the 
start  of  the  Embassy  of  Panama  in 
W'ashington. 

In  presenting  the  decoration  the  Am- 
bassador  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
Director  General’s  effective  work  in  many 
different  fields  of  activity.  He  recalled 
particularly  the  time  when  Dr.  Rowe  was 
jirofessor  of  international  law  and  social 
sciences  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  when  the  .•\mbassador  was  a  student 
in  his  classes. 

The  Director  General  e-xpressed  in  a  few 
simple  and  sincere  phrases  his  appreciation 
of  the  honor  which  had  been  paid  him  and 
extended  his  most  profound  thanks  to 
the  President  of  Panama,  Dr.  Augusto  S. 
Boyd.  He  also  paid  warm  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Don  Federico  Boyd,  father  of 
the  President  and  the  .\mbassador,  whom 
he  described  as  “an  extraordinarily  just 
man  and  an  irreproachable  patriot.” 

The  address  delivered  by  the  .\mbassa- 


dor  upon  jiresentins:  the  decoration  was 


Dr.  Rowe,  my  distingiismed  c;oi  i.e.agi  es  of-  I 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .  ab 
Union,  gentlemen: 

My  Government,  which  at  an  earlier  date-  fi™ 
pressed  to  you  its  sentiments  of  friendship  by  a 
ferring  upon  you  the  decoration  of  C^onimam? 
with  Insignia  of  the  Order  of  Vasco  Nunez .  1 

Balboa,  wishes  to  reiterate  those  sentiments  ic 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  i; 

Pan  .American  Union,  of  which  you  arc  Direr 
General,  by  conferring  upon  you  the  higir  !>' 
rank  of  that  Order,  the  Grand  Cross;  thus  dem» 
strating  anew  its  desire  to  give  recognitioo  i 
your  labors  on  behalf  of  the  American  cause 
labors  acknowledged  throughout  the  nations; 
America. 

Your  work  is  not  of  today  or  of  yesterday,  i 
began  long  before  you  were  honored  with  a 
directorate  of  this  institution.  The  benefits; 
your  work  extend  to  many  fields;  to  educatia 
when  you  occupied  one  of  the  principal  chain 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  to  intcrnatioc 
law,  when  you  were  a  member  of  the  L'ni; 
.States-Panama  Mixed  Claims  Commission: 
diplomacy,  when  you  headed  the  Latin  .\merit! 
Division  of  the  Department  of  .State;  to  puh 
life,  when  you  filled  the  p>ost  of  .Assistant  .Seerttr 
of  the  Treasury  during  the  first  World  War,  i: 
when  as  an  ambassador  of  good  will  you  attenc 
numerous  inter- American  conferences,  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  Santiago,  Buenos  .Aires,  Montecic 
Habana,  Lima,  and  Panama.  Everywhere  v 
work  has  won  prestige.  You  have  indeed  labc; 
effectively  toward  establishing  international  r 
tions  in  the  .Americas  up>on  a  basis  of  friendship 
We  are  aware  that  your  dynamic  energ' 
supported  by  a  spirit  of  comradeship,  benevolct 
and  sound  intentions.  Of  all  your  merits,  h 
ever,  it  is  perhaps  your  spirit  of  .American:; 
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which  shines  most  brightly.  These  characteristics 
ha\c  placed  you  among  the  most  distinguished 
in  Pan  Americanism.  You  arc  a  citizen 
the  first  rank,  of  great  personal  charm,  ready 
sacrifice  yourself  in  the  service  of  a  cause,  and 
is  endowment  of  virtues  will  last  throughout 
s.nir  life. 

Many  years  of  your  public  life  have  been 
l<i((iicatfd  to  a  study  of  the  problems  of  America, 
sour  principal  idea  having  been  to  establish 
spiritual  solidarity  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Animated  by  the  fervent  impulse  which  springs 

from  a  faith  in  .American  harmony  and  concord, 
oiir  intellect  and  your  individuality  have  found 
■xpression  in  writings  and  addresses  of  great 
ienificanre  for  the  culture  of  the  continent. 

1  wish  to  emphasize  your  lofty  inspiration  in 
altering  for  the  progress  and  union  of  our  nations, 
Bbecaiise  this  policy  of  fellowship  is  based  on  the 
[f.Anest  traditions  of  .America,  whose  one  supreme 
ibjectixe  is  to  consolidate  peace  and  to  work  for 
'..i-  common  gcxxl  of  all  our  countries. 

The  glorious  plan  which  was  conceived  and 
mtlincd  by  Bolivar  and  which  later  in  1881  was 
iaborated  by  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of 
hiatf  of  the  United  States,  has  been  developed 
mAv  the  Pan  .American  Union  and  by  the  periodic 
iiggAnd  special  conferences  held  among  the  twenty- 
^nc  nations  of  this  Hemisphere  from  that  time 
ip  to  the  Meeting  of  Panama  in  1939,  with  the 
•fsuli  that  today  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence 
pf  happy  realities. 

Our  democracies  obtained  their  independence 
h  t^y  helping  each  other.  United,  and  only  by  being 
inited,  can  they  preserve  their  sovereignty  and 
rrritorial  integrity.  .A  jjolicy  of  isolation  would 
'luse  them  to  fall  one  after  another  in  the  paths 

Ilf  expansion  of  strong  Europtean  powers.  Realiz- 
ng  this  truth,  our  nations  are  making  efforts  to 
uliieve  closer  relations  among  themselves  by 
'  ■  uns  of  meetings  and  visits  of  distinguished 
cprcsentaiives,  for  such  procedure  tends  toward 
norc  intimate  continental  friendship  and  a 
iircngthcning  of  the  joint  action  taken  by  the 
iclegates  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  For- 
■  .n  .Affairs  at  Panama. 


Evidently  it  is  impossible  to  direct  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  a  country  by  means  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  isolation.  Diplomacy  today  needs  full  co¬ 
operation  and  mutual  understanding;  above  all, 
those  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  state  must  be 
acquainted  with  each  other.  The  lack  of  this 
mutual  acquaintanceship  among  our  countries  in 
the  past  has  led  us  into  some  fundamental  errors. 

With  this  conviction  my  Government,  regarding 
it  as  the  duty  of  all  .Americans  to  know  the  men  of 
outstanding  merit  who  are  working  for  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  bonds  which  unite  our  nations,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  in  you  all  those  excellent  spiritual  and  ethi¬ 
cal  qualities  which  you  devote  to  the  service  of 
the  ideal  of  American  concord,  has  requested  me 
to  bestow  upon  you  the  diploma  and  insignia  of 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa.  The  honor  paid  to  you  through  me  on 
this  occasion  adds  new  luster  to  your  personality 
and  is  deeply  pleasing  to  Panamanian  sentiment. 

.Accept,  sir,  my  warm  and  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions. 

The  Director  General  responded  in  the 
following  words: 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

Your  Excellencies: 

I  cannot  find  words  adequate  to  express  iny 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  this  undeserved  honor. 
May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  .Ambassador,  to  extend  my 
warmest  and  most  sincere  thanks  to  your  distin¬ 
guished  brother.  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
Panama. 

I  feel  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Panama 
because  it  was  your  country  that  gave  me  the 
opportunity,  as  a  member  of  the  Panama  Claims 
Commission,  to  deal  with  some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  questions  of  my  career.  But  above  all,  it 
accorded  me  the  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  your  distinguished  father,  a  man  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  admiration,  as  well  as  the  deepest 
affection. 

I  beg,  my  dear  Mr.  .Ambassador,  again  to  express 
my  warmest  thanks  to  the  Government  of  Panama 
for  this  great  honor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
me. 


Colombian  measures  to  stimulate 
economic  progress 

On  June  18,  1940,  President  Santos  of 
Colombia  signed  four  decrees,  which  will 
put  into  ojx^ration  a  vast  program  designed 
to  develop  various  phases  of  national  econ¬ 
omy.  The  first  decree,  no.  1154,  author¬ 
izes  the  conversion,  transformation,  or 
amortization  of  the  internal  national  debt: 
the  second,  no.  1155,  authorizes  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  open  a  credit  of  20,000,000 
pesos  with  the  Bank  of  the  Republic;  the 
third,  no.  1156,  deals  with  agricultural 
and  industrial  credit;  and  the  fourth,  no. 
1157,  provides  for  the  development  of 
national  economy. 

These  four  decrees  are  the  result  of  joint 
lalx)r  on  the  part  of  the  Ministries  of  the 
Treasur\-,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  National 
Economy,  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
Committee  on  National  Economic  Coop- 
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eration,  the  Exchange  and  E\pt)rt  C  u: 
Bureau,  the  National  Federation  ofC 
Growers,  and  the  Cxjinmercial  Burcat 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  .Xffairs.  In 
official  summary  of  the  program  emboe 
in  these  four  decrees,  the  following 
were  stressed: 

Conversion  oj  the  internal  public  debt 

In  order  to  restore  public  credit  w 
the  nation,  reestablish  amortization : 
ments  on  various  national  lx)nd  1- 
(payments  that  have  Ix'en  susjiended 
several  years),  to  obtain  an  apprec- 
revenue  for  the  National  Treasurs'  - 
time  of  fiscal  stress,  and  also  to  facii. 
the  gradual  liquidation  of  bank  ^ 
consisting  of  government  obligations  > 
to  permit  credit  institutions  to  aid  pr 
enterprise  more  effectively,  the  Go' 
ment  will  convert  all  its  internal 
obligations  into  new  Ixmds  whose  ar 
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1/,nion.  service  and  interest  payments  will 
';,c  arranged  with  the  Bank  of  the  Republic. 
Ihe  conversion  plan,  which  is  advanta¬ 
geous  lx)th  for  bondholders  and  for  the 
.government,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
iBank  of  the  Republic  and  by  commercial 
banb,  which  together  represent  85  percent 
I  t !  the  total  numlx*r  of  Ixandholders.  The 
I  of  the  operation  is  therefore  well 

I  -'ured. 

\ew  loan 

The  Government  has  arranged  with  the 
’  Kink  of  the  Republic  for  a  new  loan  of 
I  It  more  than  20,000,000  pesos.  This 
I  .  K'lation  has  Ix’en  made  possible  by  the 
1  u  resources  the  Bank  will  obtain  by 

I  lliii!;  to  importers  the  dollars  derived 
.  Mil  the  credit  of  $10,000,000  granted  by 
I-  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
i  'Thus  imjxarts  will  lx-  encouraged,  greatly 
!  !(\ idling  the  commercial  situation;  a 

^  Mcluciion  of  customs  revenues  will  lx‘ 
ivoided:  and  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
i  'ill  be  in  a  position  to  give  effective 
-  ipport  to  the  Ciovernment  program. 
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/  in  agricultural  and  slockraiaing  credit 
institutions 

In  the  .Agrarian,  Industrial,  and  Mining 
freclit  Bank  a  new  division  has  lieen 
'lOdteci  to  grant  medium-  and  long-term 


'i'clit  to  farmers  and  stockraisers.  The 


Itbl  jitK'nt  National  Stockraising  Fund  of 


^  1,000,000  pesos  will  lx;  transferred  to  the 

gjj  J  .c\v  division,  and  the  Government  will 
i  j;L"'Utribute  additional  capital  of  5,000,000 
idedl, provided  out  of  the  afore- 
*  "ntioned  loan.  The  new  division  will 


'  .'  in  its  activities,  therefore,  with  a  paid-up 
' Jl'iidl  of  6,000,000  pesos. 

The  .Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank  may 
be  incorporated  in  the  new  division; 
I  pr  then,  the  two  bodies  will  work  in 

^  t  losi' cooperation. 

lal  *  Government  will  also  subscribe  to 
die  capital  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 


.Agrarian,  Industrial,  and  Mining  Credit 
Bank  the  additional  sum  of  2,000,000 
pesos,  which  will  likewi.se  come  from  the 
loan  made  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

The  .Agrarian  Credit  Bank  will  thus 
have  a  paid-up  capital  of  approximately 
1 3,000,000  pesos,  and  with  these  funds 
and  the  very  considerable  amounts  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  its  bonds,  it  will  be 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  needs  of  na¬ 
tional  agriculture  and  stockraising.  For 
the  satisfaction  of  these  needs  the  special 
cooperation  of  the  commercial  banks  has 
also  Ixcn  sought,  as  explained  below. 

yew  forms  of  credit  for  agriculture,  stockraising, 
and  industry 

T  he  new  division  of  the  .Agrarian,  Indu.s- 
trial,  and  Mining  Credit  Bank  will  make 
loans  secured  by  mortgages  for  periods  up 
to  20  years,  and  by  industrial  or  agricul¬ 
tural  pledges  up  to  6  or  7  years  respec¬ 
tively.  .A  special  form  of  agrarian  security 
on  future  plantings  which  do  not  yield  for 
a  numlx'r  of  years  (such  as  rublx;r,  cin¬ 
chona,  and  coconuts)  is  provided  for  and 
former  credit  terms  were  notably  broad¬ 
ened  so  that  loans  may  be  made  with  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  for  cultivating  or  proc¬ 
essing  as  security. 

The  Bank  will  set  difierent  rates  of  inter¬ 
est  for  the  various  branches  of  agriculture 
or  stockraising,  according  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  productivity. 

Cooperation  of  commercial  hanks  in  granting 
agricultural  and  industrial  credit 

TTie  commercial  banks  are  empowered 
to  make,  jointly  with  the  .Agrarian  Credit 
Bank  and  the  Industrial  Division  of  the 
Central  Mortgage  Bank,  loans  up  to  a 
period  of  6  years;  the  commercial  banks 
will  take  the  part  of  the  loans  maturing 
within  the  first  18  months. 

The  banks  may  also  aid  agricultural 
credit  by  purchasing  Ixinds  issued  by  the 
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Agrarian.  Industrial,  and  Mining  Credit 
Bank.  They  may  invest  an  unlimited 
amount  in  bonds  maturing  in  not  more 
than  18  months,  and  an  amount  equivalent 
to  40  percent  of  their  capital  and  legal  re¬ 
serves  in  longer-term  Ixinds. 

Bonds  issued  by  the  .\grarian,  Industrial, 
and  Mining  C'.redit  Bank  may  be  redis¬ 
counted  at  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
within  18  months  after  issue. 

This  whole  arrangement  guarantees  suffi¬ 
cient  credit  resources  for  carrying  out  the 
plan  to  stimulate  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising,  by  makins:  available  the  capital 
contributed  by  the  Government  and  that 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commercial  banks,  as 
well  as  the  rediscount  resources  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic. 

\eiv  government  aid  to  agriculture  hr  the 
guarantee  of  loans 

The  Government  is  empowered  to 
guarantee,  for  the  first  years,  the  service  on 
loans  for  crops  where  the  cash  returns  are 
not  immediate,  such  as  rubber,  quinine,  co¬ 
conuts,  etc.,  and  to  stand  behind  the  obliga¬ 
tions  assumed  by  agricultural  cooperatives 
for  spraying  and  harvesting  their  crops. 
These  measures  make  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  credit  to  many  farmers  who  hitherto 
have  had  insuperable  difficulties  in  obtain¬ 
ing  funds. 

The  plan  for  economic  development 

The  Government  has  charted  a  definite 
course  for  the  agricultural,  stockraising, 
and  manufacturing  development  of  the 
country  by  means  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  which  the  following  are  the 
salient  aspects: 

a)  Coordination  of  the  work  of  the  Ministry  of 
National  Economy  with  international  commercial 
policy,  with  the  transportation  system,  and  with  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Exchange  Control  Office. 

b)  Linking  of  the  private  interests  of  Colombian 
production  and  consumption  with  Government 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  National 


Economic  Ckiuncil,  which  will  be  compand  d 
several  Chambers  to  which  industrial,  conuufr- 
cial,  banking,  agricultural,  and  other  simila;  ' 
organizations  will  elect  representatives.  Throutli 
this  means  the  work  of  private  organizatioD<  ^ 
divisions  of  the  national  government,  and  citdii 
institutions  will  be  coordinated. 

c)  Complete  coordination  of  the  Ministn-  ot 

National  Economy  with  agricultural  and  indis- 
trial  credit  institutions,  so  that  credit  will  b( 
granted  in  accordance  with  the  Govemnw.  | 
program.  i 

d)  Introduction  of  new  crops  by  means  of  n- 
jx-riment,  demonstration,  and  propagation  fanr.. 
established  by  the  Ministry  of  Economy  on  lane- 
owned  by  the  Government  or  by  private  indivic- 
uals;  the  construction  of  processing  plants,  war?- 
houses,  and  canneries,  as  well  as  of  laboratotiti 
and  industrial  research  institutions. 

e)  Organization  of  cooperative  societies  for  pro¬ 
duction  with  the  aid  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  government. 

/)  Creation  of  a  revolving  fund  in  the  MinL<m 
of  National  Economy,  for  which  an  initial  grar.: 
of  500,000  pesos  will  be  provided,  to  facilita* 
intensive  action  by  the  Ministry. 

g)  Possibility  of  state  aid  to  agricultural  or 
stockraising  enterprises  on  unused  govemmrci 
lands;  possibility  of  grants  of  mineral  deposit'  or 
mines  to  certain  enterprises;  new  conditions  for 
the  settlement  of  uncultivated  lands. 

b)  Measures  on  reforestation,  the  incrcasrc 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  tbfj 
development  of  fisheries  and  of  other  industris.l 

The  Institute  of  Industrial  Promotion  ; 
One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  c 
the  Government's  entire  plan  is  the  k- 
mediate  creation  of  the  Institute  of  Indi- 
trial  Promotion,  to  be  capitalized  t 
4,000,000  pesos,  of  which  3,000.000  pes- 
will  be  provided  by  the  Government  a:: 
1,000,000  pe.sos  by  the  Central  Mortgar 
Bank.  The  Institute  is  empowered  : 
acquire  industrial  stock,  which  it  cank 
sell  in  certain  cases,  according  to  the  n: 
of  industry  and  market  conditions.  T: 
Institute  may  also  ofl'er  in  the  open  mart 
stock  and  other  obligations  of  indiistr 
enterprises,  or  may  endorse  jointly  v" 
the  Government  obligations  issued  : 
companies  in  which  the  Institute  is 
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«  inajoritv  siockhi)kler.  The  special  grants 
made  directly  by  the  Government  to 
owh  supply  funds  to  certain  industries  requir- 
ii«K, '  in?  heavy  capital  investment  will  be  made 
through  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Pro¬ 


motion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Institute  will  be  the  Minister  of 
iiwK  I  Economy,  and  the  organization  as  a  whole 
I  is  an  especially  flexible  and  effective  instru- 
‘^”1  ment  to  stimulate  the  industrial  devclop- 
ment  of  the  countrv. 
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The  creation  oj  small  farm  holdings 

Among  the  new  credit  measures  con¬ 
tained  in  these  decrees,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  small  farm  holdings  through 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  land.  Loans  will 
lie  made  only  after  a  careful  study  of  all 
aspects  of  each  case,  to  make  sure  that  the 
purchase  of  the  farm  will  be  a  .sound 
investment  for  the  owner. 

The  development  of  the  program 
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.\11  the  measures  above  described  went 
into  effect  immediately.  As  said  above, 
the  great  majority  of  the  bondholders  have 
accepted  the  terms  of  conversion.  The 
new  loan  had  also  lacen  approved  when 
the  decree  was  issued  both  by  the  National 
Loans  Board  and  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
arrangements  for  it  were  being  drawn  up 
to  be  signed  within  eight  days.  Immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter  the  shares  to  be  allotted  to 
the  official  epedit  establishments  were  to  be 
fixed;  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury'  and 
Public  Credit  was  to  appoint  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  draft  the  charter  and  by-laws  and 
1  perfect  the  organization  of  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Promotion. 

Public  works 

Part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  w  ill  be 
devoted  to  the  execution  of  a  special  public 


works  program,  which  will  include  the 
completion  of  the  Western  Trunk  Railway, 
the  Narino  Railway  and  the  Tumaco  port 
works,  and  the  great  eastern  and  western 
trunk  highways,  which  will  connect  the 
central  and  southern  C.olombia  highwav 
systems  with  the  roads  on  the  .Atlantic 
coast  on  either  side  of  the  Magdalena 
River.  The  highways  of  the  country  will 
thus  interlock. 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  too,  a 
high-powered  dredge  will  be  purchased 
for  w’ork  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  will 
permit  the  Canal  del  Dique,  the  mouth  of 
the  Magdalena,  and  other  important 
channels  to  be  kept  open. 

Finally,  the  National  Railways  arc  put 
on  a  sound  basis  becau.se  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  repay  the  greater  part  of  its 
debt  to  the  Administrative  Council,  which 
will  thereby  be  able  to  purchase  adequate 
equipment.  Negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  this  equipment  and  of  the  dredge  had 
been  completed  when  the  decrees  were 
siened. 


Survey  of  Rubber-Producing  Possi¬ 
bilities  in  Tropical  American 
Countries  ^ 

Survey  of  the  tropical  Americas  to  de¬ 
termine  the  most  promising  rubber  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  in  the  western  hemisphere 
has  begun,  it  was  announced  in  August  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry 
.A.  W  allace.  Two  exploration  parties  al¬ 
ready  are  at  work.  Research  along  this 
line  was  authorized  by  Congress  with  an 
appropriation  of  S500,000.  The  Latin 
American  republics  involved  are  cooper¬ 
ating. 

One  party  is  at  work  in  southeastern 
Central  America  and  parts  of  Colombia. 

*  Ste  article  by  Everett  G.  Holt  entitled  “  The  Im¬ 
portance  of  Rubber  to  the  \ew  World”  in  the  Bulletin, 
July  1940. 
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Courtnty  of  t*.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

A\  EXPERIMENTAL  RUBBER  PLANTA¬ 
TION  IN  COC;ONUT  GROVE,  FLORIDA 

It  is  headed  by  O.  D.  Hargis,  rubber 
specialist  formerly  with  the  International 
and  Goodyear  rubber  companies  in  Ma¬ 
laya,  Sumatra  and  Central  America. 
With  Mr.  Hargis  are  Dr.  R.  C.  Lorenz, 
plant  pathologist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  .\griculturc  who  has  had 
research  experience  at  the  Firestone  plan¬ 
tations  in  Liberia,  West  Africa:  M.  M. 
Striker,  soils  specialist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  who  has  made  soils  survey 
and  land-use  studies  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Dr.  R.  J.  Seibert,  botanist  from  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  St.  Louis, 


who  is  an  authority  on  tropical  America 
plants. 

.Another  party  is  covering  northwester 
C.entral  America  as  far  north  as  Ver 
Cruz,  Mexico.  It  is  headed  by  Dr.  Mar, 
Baldwin,  soils  expert  from  the  Bureau 
Plant  Industry,  who  has  made  rubber  sur| 
veys  in  the  Philippines  and  Latin  .\mericJ 
With  him  are  Dr.  T.  D.  Mallery,  botani  * 
from  the  Carnegie  Institution  with  1 
years  of  exploration  experience  in  Mexial 
Dr.  T.  J.  Grant,  pathologist  from  ir.| 
L’nited  States  Department  of  .\griculiur  * 
formerly  with  the  L’^nited  Fruit  Compa 
in  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  and  R.  l| 
Stadelman,  explorer  and  agriculturist  wi  I 
10  years  of  tropical  experience.  I 

A  third  party,  led  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Staknt-  _ 
pathologist,  who  is  head  of  the  Dep-  i 
ment  of  Botany  and  Plant  Patholog)- 1 
the  U  niversity  of  Minnesota,  and  a^e:! 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is  om 
way  to  survey  an  area  which  cuvr  ^ 
roughly  the  headwaters  of  .Amazon  trih  ' 
taries — an  area  east  of  the  .Andes  i* 

Colombia,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  BolK!  ■ 

-I 

Others  in  the  party  are  Earl  M.  Bb' 
rubber  technologist,  who  was  foruRL 
with  the  L’nited  States  Rubber  Comp<t 
in  Sumatra;  .A.  F.  Skutch,  botanist,  ai  ■ 
Dr.  Hollmut  de  Terra,  geologist  and  sci  j 
expert. 

Eventually  the  surveys  will  take  in :  j 
area  extending  from  A’era  Cruz,  Me.xi[| 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  the  southr 
edge  of  the  Atlantic  rain  belt.  Obsen 
lions  made  in  these  surveys,  together  w: 
the  Department’s  already  extensive  kno' 
edge  of  rubber  growing  in  this  hemispki' 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  determining, 
cooperation  with  the  countries  inv  ohr 
the  locations  of  at  least  two  expcriiwT 
bases  to  be  established  in  the  most  pron;, 
ing  areas. 

“The  project  is  another  step  by  i 
.Americas  for  cooperative  research  in 
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culture,  the  basic  industry  of  this  hcnii- 
! sphere.”  Secretary  \Sallacc  said.  The 
i Eighth  .American  Scientific  Congress, 
Imade  up  of  the  21  American  republics, 
in  its  meeting  last  May  urged  “establish- 
jinent  of  demonstration  areas  for  rubber 
iproduction  in  tropical  .America”  and 
i-active  participation  of  .American  govern¬ 
ments  and  private  and  commercial 
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niiianization.” 

The  results  of  the  rubber  survey  and 
(xperimental  work  that  follows  will  be 
[available  to  any  .American  republic,  and 
ito  both  large  and  small  growers.  Rubber 
b  a  crop  that  may  be  produced  profitably 
[by  either  large  or  small  growers  if  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil,  climate  and  labor  are  right, 
land  if  high-yielding,  disease-free  trees  arc 
|,lanted.  The  rubber  tree,  Hevea  brasilien- 
i.  >.  may  be  grown  in  any  warm  climate 
with  a  rainfall  of  at  least  70  inches,  well 
|(listributed  through  the  year.  It  thrives 
111  a  wide  range  of  soils  and  after  it  has 
K ached  an  age  of  7  to  10  years  may  be 
'apped  every  few  days  for  years  without 
apparent  damage  to  the  tree. 

High  yielding  strains  of  rubber  now 
available  in  the  .Americas  offset  the  labor 
advantages  of  the  Far  East,  which  is 
liandicapped  by  an  industry  built  upon 
low-yielding,  seedling  strains.  Seedling 
iiirs  average  only  about  300  pounds  per 
acre.  Good  budded  strains  yield  twice 
iliiit.  The  budding  is  done  as  easily  as  in 

{•peach  or  other  fruit  trees. 

Rubber  trees  in  tropical  .America  are 
|Mibject  to  the  South  .American  leaf  disease, 
fhut  there  are  high  yielding  varieties  that 
|iiow  appear  to  be  sufficiently  resistant 
I  Id  reduce  the  seriousness  of  this  factor.  It 
|i'  planned  that  high  yielding,  disease-free 
s-irains  of  rubber  trees  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  from  the  experimental  bases. 

Under  average  conditions,  it  is  estimated 
^'liat  large  areas  of  the  .Americas  could  be 
in  rublx'r  production  within  10  years. 


Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


A  RUBBER  TREE  I.\  HAITI 

\  worker  is  making  an  incision  in  the  bark  to 
extract  the  sap. 


Much  depends  upon  the  proposed  survey 
and  upon  research  to  follow.  If  large  areas 
are  put  into  rubber  production  under  the 
right  conditions,  increased  production  will 
be  rapid.  Rubber  specialists  believe  there 
are  millions  of  acres  in  tropical  America 
as  well  adapted  to  growing  rubber  as  the 
8,000,000  acres  now  planted  to  that  crop 
in  the  East. 

This  latest  move  to  enable  the  Americas 
to  supply  a  large  part  of  their  rubber  needs 
is  hastened  by  events  in  Europe.  .Although 
the  United  States  uses  more  than  half  the 
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annual  world  production  of  rubber,  and 
has  used  as  much  as  80  percent,  little  of  it 
is  produced  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
The  Xetherland  and  British  East  Indies 
furnish  over  90  percent  of  the  world’s  rub- 
lx:r  now,  although  as  late  as  1910  the  trop¬ 
ical  Americas  furnished  at  least  half  the 
world’s  rubber.  Then  “plantation”  rubber 
from  the  East,  as  contrasted  to  “wild’'  rub- 
Ix-r  of  the  Americas,  began  to  forge  ahead. 

At  various  times.  Secretary  \Vallace,  in 
commenting  on  agricultural  interests  in 
the  Americas,  pointed  out  that  rubber 
is  the  great  need  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
United  States  uses  rubber  in  huge  quan¬ 
tities,  but  produces  none. 

Consumption  of  crude  rubber  in  the 
United  States  last  year  was  nearly  600,000 
tons,  more  than  one-half  of  which  was  used 
by  the  automobile  industry.  Stocks  now 
on  hand  are  less  than  the  usual  half  year's 
supply. 

.\lthough  the  Heiea  rubber  tree  is  a 
native  of  tropical  .America  and  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  source  of  the  world’s  cultivated  rubber. 


the  .Americas  produced  only  alxiut  20, 
tons  last  year.  .About  1 6,000  tons  of  th; 
was  wild  rubber  from  Brazil  and  3,000  tor 
was  guayule  rubber.  Guayule  is  a  shru' 
of  northern  Mexico  and  our  Muithwcsfe 
states  from  which  rubljcr  may  Ije  extracuri' 
It  is  estimated  that  rubber  can  be  pp 
duced  in  tropical  .America  from  the  Hfe 
at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  half  of  whati 
will  cost  to  produce  synthetic  rubb 
guayule  rubber,  goldenrod  rubl>er  orofe 
substitutes,  even  with  large  scale  prod:j 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  through  leseati 
more  use  may  be  made  of  the  Castilla  fu! 
her  tree,  which  grows  in  the  colder,  dn! 
climates  on  the  fringes  of  the  tropics. 

Government  research  will  lie  invalua-! 
to  commercial  production,  the  Socrctf 
said,  and  commercial  plantings  by  lar, 
concerns  will  supplement  research.  Tt 
United  States  firms  already  are  idanti- 
rubber  in  tropical  .America.  One  cu: 
pany  has  alxiut  20,000  acres  planted 
Brazil.  The  other  has  about  2,000  aci 
in  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  | 
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Pan  American  Union 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN  NATION  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 


r 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Panama 

Bolivia 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Dominican  Republic  Honduras 

Peru 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Colombia 

El  Salvador 

Nicaragua 

Venezuela 

l^jncidn 

Guayaquil 

AMERICAN  CITY  SERIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Mexico  City 

San  Jos< 

Barranquilla 

Habana 

Montevideo 

San  Salvador 

Bogoti 

La  Paz 

Panama 

Santiago  (Chile) 

Puenof  Aires 

Lima 

Quito 

Santiago  (Cuba) 

Caracas 

Managua 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

SIo  Paulo 

Ciudad  Trujillo 

Maracaibo 

Rosario 

Tegucigalpa 

Guatemala 

Alpacas 

Coca 

COMMODITIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Oils  and  Waxes 

Tagua 

t  Atphalt 

Cocoa 

Pearb 

Tanning  Materiab 

Bananas 

Coconuts 

Quebracho 

Tin 

[Cattle  and  Pampas 

Coffee 

Quinine 

Wool 

1  Chicle 

Copper 

Rubber 

Yerba  Mat£ 

Coal  and  Iron 

Nitrate  Fields  Sugar 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERIES 
5  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  ofiBcial  sources 

COMMERCIAL  PAN  AMERICA 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 
PANORAMA 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
j  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  BOOKSHELF 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  boolis  and  magazines  received  in  the  Coliunbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

[  Bih!i.-£r-r.hiei  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Inter-American  Relations,  History  and 
j  Description,  Maps,  and  Library  Science 

COOPERATIVE  SERIES 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 


A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  RE(^UEST 


